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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty may be indulged.—Cowrrr. 
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Applaud us when we run; console us when we full; cheer us when we recover: 











but let us pass on—for God’s sake, let us pass on. GuRKE. 
—= ——— = 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


JAMES ROSS, ESQUIRE. 

WueEw we undertake to raise a monument to the memory of 
the Ulustrious dead, we ‘can praise them in suitable terms, and 
stamp the narrative with the seal of veracity: we may recal a 
thousand anecdotes’ of the domestic circle, and dwell with fond 
regret upon those qualities which endeared the deceased to the 
social group. The wisdom which was of no avail, when it was 
addressed to the surrounding multitude, acquires oracular dig- 
nity when it ascends from the tomb. But every one is aware of 
the difficulty of portraying the characters of those who are yet 
bustling on this busy stage. It is a task from which any writer 
would shrink, who is unwilling to incur the suspicion of being 
tempted, by interest or affection, to conceal blemishes, or to mag- 
nify virtues. We shall endeavour to avoid such imputations 
against the faith of those biographical sketches which may appear 
in this journal, by confining ourselves, as nearly as possible, to 
the limits of a chronological view. In the selection of portraits, 
for the embellishment of our labours, we should prefer the ori- 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty may be indulged.—Cowrer. 
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Applaud us when we run; console us when we full, cheer us when we recover: 











but let us pass on—-for God’s sake, let us pass on. BURKE. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
JAMES ROSS, ESQUIRE. 


WueEn we undertake to raise a monument to the memory of 
the illustrious dead, we can praise them in suitable terms, and 
stamp the narrative with the seal of veracity: we may recal a 
thousand anecdotes of the domestic circle, and dwell with fond 
regret upon those qualities which endeared the deceased to the 
social group. The wisdom which was of no avail, when it was 
addressed to the surrounding multitude, acquires oracular dig- 
nity when it ascends from the tomb. But every one is aware of 
the difficulty of portraying the characters of those who are yet 
bustling on this busy stage. It is a task from which any writer 
would shrink, who is unwilling to incur the suspicion of being 
tempted, by interest or affection, to conceal blemishes, or to mag- 
nify virtues. We shall endeavour to avoid such imputations 
against the faith of those biographical sketches which may appear 
in this journal, by confining ourselves, as nearly as possible, to 
the limits of a chronological view. In the selection of portraits, 
for the embellishment ef our labours, we should prefer the ori- 
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ginals of those master spirits who breasted the storm of re- 
volution. But, in their day, painting was in its infancy among us. 
The arts had not ventured to visit a region where day was ren- 
dered fearful by the tomahawk of the savage, and the ‘repose of 
night was disturbed by the yell of the tiger. ‘Their emigration 
was delayed still longer by the storm of a contest, attended with 
no common share of those incidents which are almost inseparable 
from a state of civil war. Many of the men who lived in those 
perilous times have gone to that solitary place, which “ equalises 
the lofty and the low.” But, although the lineaments of their 
countenances be lost, the memory of their noble qualities is 
still green in the hearts of their descendants. “ Thou sieepest 
the sleep of death! but we are not unmindful of thee, O Achil- 
les! in life and in death thou art equally the object of our regard 
and veneration.” With emotions of gratitude and admiration 
we would bend before the tombs of the departed heroes, and 
strengthen their fame, not by the lines of the graver, but by a 
rampart of FIRM AND SOLID worps. If our means were ade- 
quate to so high an office, we would deliver down to remotest 
ages the monuments and records of that glorious enterprise. ‘To 
this service we should be stimulated by a sense of duty, a re- 
gard for the common good, and the pleasure which the employ- 
ment would afford. Their loyalty of zeal, their determined bra- 
very, their paticnt endurance and untiring toil, have extracted 
order, and coherence, and liberty, from the rude and undigested 
mass of colonial yassalage. Long may the glorious result of 
their achievements continue to bless this happy land, that the lat- 
est posterity, im the enjoyment of all the privileges of sucial life, 
may hail in these benctactors, the discoverers of the hemisphere 
of. freedom! 

But it is time that we should attend to the more immediate 
subject which produced these remarks. Mr. Ross may now be 
considered as having retired from the scenes of public life, where 
he has occupied so prominent a station, that his portrait will be re- 
garded with interest by many of our readers. It would be highly 
gratifying to those feelings of personal respect and regard which 
we cherish, if we could permit ourselves to dwell more particu- 
larly upon his public services, and his private character, Sucha 
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course, however, would be inconsistent with that plan of living 
biography which we have adopted—a plan which excludes all 
details that minister to the passions of the zealot, or give per- 
sonal inquietude to the individual, and which steers with wariness 
between the dangers of unmerited eulogy and unnecessary Cen- 
sure. 

James Ross, Esquire, was born in York county, in this state; 
on the 12th July, 1762, of pious and respectable inembers of the 
presbyterian church. He was educated at Pequa, under the Rev. 
Dr. Robert Smith. His professional preceptor was John D. Coxe, 
esq. late judge of the court of common pleas in this city. He was 
admitted to practice, as an attorney at law, in the year 1784. The 
conflicting land titles; under adverse grants from the states of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, offering, at that period, a rich harvest of 
fame and fortune to young barristers, he selected Washington 
(Penns.) as his place of residence. In his professional career, 
we recollect but two incidents which have found their way into 
the public journals. The first was his voluntary interference, in 
behalf of some negroes, whose claims to freedom he advocated 
with eloquence and success. For his conduct, on this occasion, 
he received a vote of thanks from the “ Abolition Society.” 

The other circumstance to which we allude, was the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ross, in 1866, by the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
as one of the counsel of the state, to support its claims to the 
Springetsbury manor, in the circuit court of the United States. 
The full value of this tribute will be felt, when we reflect that it 
came from a body of men, who had uniformly and steadily op- 
posed his election to an office which may be filled by any man of 
ordinary intellect. This was a task which required the highest 
exertions of the mind; and it is admitted, by those who heard 
him in this great cause, that he accomplished it in a manner, 
alike honourable to the pleader and the client. Very early in life, 
Mr. Ross exhibited an illustrious exception to the observation 
of Burke; that the practice of the law has a tendency to narrow 
the mind. From the crowd of clients that surrounded his doors 
he was summoned, by the voice of his fellow-citizens, to a seat in 
the convention which formed the constitution of this common- 
wealth, in the year 1789. . In the debates, on that memorable oc- 
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casion, he took an active part, and, though he was opposed by 
some of the ablest men of that day, among whom we may men- 
tion particularly judges M‘Kean and Wilson, his constituents had 
reason to be proud of their representative. 

He possessed precisely those qualities, by which an eminent 
writer has distinguished the character of a true lawgiver: he 
had a heart of sensibility; he loved and respected his kind, and 
his wisdom had already taught him to fear himself. Although 
his mind could have caught his object withan intuitive glance, he 
felt that the interests of a large portion of mankind were at stake, 
and that the deliberations of that body were to give law to a long 
succession of generations. Eminently gifted with a social mind 
himself, he laboured to build up such a political edifice as should 
be fitted for social purposes. Experience confirms the sagacity 
with which our constitution was formed. It contains all the sure 
and solid principles of a free government, and its mere forms are 
not so obstinate but that they may be adapted to any exigencies 
that may arise from a pew state of things. 

In the year 1794, he was appointed a senator of the United 
States; and at one period he presided over its deliberations. He 
was elected to that office in 1797, and continued in the senate until 
the 4th March, 1803. While he was a member of that body, 
he was appointed by WasHiInGTon, In conjunction with Mr. 
Yates, one of the judges of the supreme court of this state, and 
Mr. Bradford, then attorney-general, a commissioncr to compose 
the disturbances, occasioned by the rebellion in the western coun- 
try, known by the name of the whisky insurrection. The man- 
ner in which this service was performed was mentioned, in terms 
of particular approbation, by the president, in a message to con- 
gress. 

Neither our limits nor the plan of this journal, permit us to 
enter into a view of his senatorial career. The subject, however, 
of one of his last exertions in congress, is so intimately connected 
with the history of an important section of our country, that we 
should not be pardoned, if we were to pass over it in silence. 

Before the cession of Louisiana to the United States, we claim- 
ed a right to the free navigation of the river Mississippi, and to a 
conyenient place of deposit, in the island of New Orleans, for our 
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produce and merchandise We shall briefly show our title to 











this privilege, by a few extracts from the history of these political 
manceuvres. 

Previous to the treaty of 1762, or, as it is generally called, the 
treaty of Paris of 1763, Louisiana and Florida, then denominated 
the southern province of New France, extended from the culf of 
Mexico, about the 29th degree of north latitude, to nearly the 
45th degree, on the west bank, and tothe 39th degree, on the 
east bank, of the Mississippi. Its boundaries were, the provinces 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North and South Caro- 
lina, on the east, the gulf of Mexico on the south, the kingdom 
of New Mexico on the west, and Canada on the north. France, 
of course, held nearly all the country, now comprehended in the 
states of Kentucky and Ohio, together with the Mississippi ter- 
ritory. But, at the treaty of 1763, the boundary between British 
and French America was “ irrevocably fixed,” in the following 
manner: “ By a line, to be drawn from the source of the river 
Mississippi, through its middle, to the river I[bberville; thence 
through the middle of that river and the lakes Mauripas and 
Pontchartrain to the sea:” so that, by this treaty, France relin- 
guished to Great Britain all this portion of the country. It was 
afterwards relinquished by Great Britain to the United States, in 
the treaty of 1783. It is therefore evident, that neither France 
nor Spain, both of which powers were parties to the treaty of 
1763, could have anv claim to that part of the United States which 
lies on the Mississippi. Spain became possessed of the territory, 
by a secret treaty, made the day before the signing of the preli- 
minary articles, in November, 1762, which was not made public 
till two years after. It appears, however, that the British govern- 
ment was apprehensive, or had obtained some information of this 
secret treaty, for we find that, at the treaty of Paris, in 1763, Eng- 
land insisted upon a formal cession from Spain to her of the same 
territory, which was embraced by the secret cession from France. 
Eneland thus united in herself all the titles to this soil, and the 
continental kingdoms were prevented trom the enjoyment of the 
frvits of their fraud, by the discriminating mind of the great 
Chatham. It may also be observed that, by the same treaty, both 
France and Spain ceded to England the right of navigation of the 
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Mississippi. By the treaty of peace, in 1783, England ceded 4 
concurrent right to the navigation of this river to the United 
States; and, by the Spanish treaty, negociated, on the part of the 
United States, by Thomas Pinckney, esq. this right was not only 
recognised, but it was expressly agreed, that the two countries 
should enjoy it, to the exclusion of Great Britain. 

In the latter end of the year 1802, our rights on the Mississippi 
were violated, in the most rude and insulting manner, by Spain. 
Every one recollects the burst of indignation that reverberated 
through all parts of the union. The inhabitants of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the Mississippi territory, considering their very 
existence at stake, were unwilling to await the tardy process of 
negociation, which president Jefferson commenced. The pro- 
priety of such meekness, as was observed on this occasion, they 
should doubt, they said, if it had been recommended by an angel. 
In the western part of this state, they alleged that they had been 
abandoned by the general government, and that the duty of pro- 
tection had devoived on this section of the political body. In the 
the wilds, beyond the Alleghany mountains, where but yesterday 
the savage bent his bow, the continental writers on public law 
were quoted, and examples were produced from the Greek histo- 
rians, to justify an appeal to arms, without the authority of the 
federal government. 

Mr. Ross partook of the feelings of his constituents, without 
adopting all their opinions. He seized the earliest opportunity 
that occurred to bring the subject before the senate. An attempt 
was made to stop him, by a motion to close the doors; but he de- 
clared that he would not discuss the subject in secret—and, as 
soon as the doors were opened, he resumed his observations. 

He wished the president to be authorized to take immediate 
possession of some place or places, in the island of New Orleans, 
or the adjacent territories, convenient for our traders. To enable 
him to do this, a sufficient military force was to be called out. 


“ Every gentleman,” said he, ** who has spoken in this debate, exeepting the 
honourable gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Wright), admits that the United 
States have an indisputable right to the free navigation of the river Mississippi, 
and toa place of deposit in the island of New Orleans. All agree that this 


right is of immense magnitude and importance to the western country. All 
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a agree that it has been grossly and wantonly violated—and all agree that, unless j 
J the right be restored and secured, we must and will go to war. Upon what 
e then do we really differ? Upon nothing but the time of acting. Whether we 
shall take measures for immediate restoration and security, or whether we shall 
y abstain from all military preparation, and wait the issue of negociation. There 4 
- is no disagreement but upon this point; for, if negociation fail, every man who 
has spoken has pledged himself to declare war.” q 
E The outrage was so usprovoked—a submission to it so dero- 
: gatory to our honour, and delay so dangerous to our interest, that 
. he would not inquire whether the act ‘was that of the government 
: or of an individual. : 
y 
f “ If authorized, the temper, the design must certainly be that of an enemy, 
- and you should act accordingly. Uf unauthorized, seize the culprit, and send ; 
him home to his master, who will punish him for a breach of duty. Let him 
answer with his head for embroiling two friendly nations, who wish to live in 
: peace. Why wait ull you can send three thousand miles, and inquire whether he x 
a ! had orders Or not? He is yisibly a wrong doer: remove him, and protect what 4 
" he would wrest from you. No man, when proceeding on the highway to mar- ‘a 
, ket, and stopped by his neighbour’s servant, would send out into the country, to 4 
| inquire whether his master had authorized the outrage. No; he would punish 
, and remove the aggressor, and proceed on his journey, leaving the circumstance 


of orders or no orders to be settled between himself and the master ufterwards. 


Besides, ia this instance, the person inflicting the injury declares he has no right 


a Sal 


to the country. If so, why make inquiry whether he has orders? No orders 


could give him authority to interfere with your unquestionabie right, where his 


. 


master pretends to no right himself, 

*‘ Under this head of aggression and spoliation, the senator from New York % 
(Mr. C.), in a tone and manver little decorous in debate, had declared it to be ; 
within his (Mr. R.’s) knowledge, that indemnity had been provided by Spain for 
the spoliations comroitted upon our trade; and yet the assertion had been made, 

that Spain had refused all redress for injuries of that kind; and the gentleman 
alluded to documents before the senate, which were under the injunction of se- 
crecy. 

“ Sir,” said Mr. R. ** I have seen those documents, and | now repeat and re- 
assert, that [ know nothing to warrant.the opinion or belief that Spain will make 
compensation for all spoliations of our merchants, or for the greater part or 
mass of them. I certainly never did say that Spain had refused all redress; for 
it will be recollected, by all present, that I expressly stated, the other day, the 
injuries done to us by the Spaniards themselves in every place they had found 
our flag—and that our vessels were carried into their ports, dy French cruisers, 

condemned, without the semblance of a trial, and our citizens thrown into pri- 


so. That, if we took possession of the country on the Mississippi, we sliould 
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have an ample fund in our hands to compensate all our merchants, who had suf- 
fered from the conduct of the’Spaniards: that the merchants would willingly ace 
cept such an advantageous offer—and that otherwise there was no reason to 
hope that they would all be indemnified: and 1 now return to that gentleman 
his own words, that he does know, and must be sensible, from the very do- 
cuments he has alluded to, that there is little, if uny hope, that the great body 
of injuries and losses, sustained by our merchants from the Saniards, in dif- 
Jerent quarters of the world, and the conduct of the French, in Spanish ports, 
will ever be compensated or paid by Spain, unless in the mode that Thad sug- 
gested.” 


. 


In reply to Mr. Clinton, who csntended that every nation was 
bound to demand satisfaction for an injury, before it employed 
force for redress, he said 


** However humane or salutary the general principle might be, certainly it 
did not hold universally, or to the extent that gentleman contended. No book, 
no writer of authority, had ever contended that this principle should operate, 
when the essential rights, the well-being, or the peace of the country were ex- 
posed to danger; and the rule had no application but to inferior or minor rights 
of the society, where delay and negociation might be safely resorted to. No 
man could say, that this rule would hold where an army was marched to your 
frontier, or landed upon your tervitory, or a fleet blockaded your harbours, or 
demanded contribution from your seaports. Such cases admitted not of nego- 
ciation: the intention of the assailant was manifest, the danger imminent, and 
immediate use of force and hostility unavoidable by the most peaceable nation. 
It would be said that these were extreme cases, and formed exceptions to the 
general rule. They certainly demonstrated that the rule was not so general as 
gentlemen contended for, and when the case, at present under consideration, is 
carefully examined, it will be found among those essential and all-important 
rights of the nation, which, when attacked, immediate force should be employ- 
ed to repel the assailant. In cases of invasion, the mere possession of a small 
portion of your soil, is not the primary consideration; you are impressed with 
the approach of further and more serious injury. The hostile intention is ma- 
nifest—the act such as to leave no doubt, and your right such as can never be 
abandoned. So here, though there be no actual aggression within the limits of 
your territory, yet you have a territorial right attached to your soil, constituting 
its only value, which is directly attacked and destroyed. Of what value is the 
territory, when stripped of this right? Where is your independence, where is 
your sovereignty in that country, without the unrestrained exercise of this 
right? Without it the mere soil is of no value. It is an attribute inseparable 


from the substance. To attack it is to attack your very existence; for it is the 


great artery of the western country, the circulation through which, when stop- 
ped, endangers convulsion and political death. The destruction of this right is 
a greater calamity than a blockade of a seaport, or even a landing on the At- 
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lantic coast The iischief is incurable. Can it then be said, when this vital 
part of the nation is assailed, you will wait for information of the intent? You 
will inquire into the motives? You will not employ force to resist the attack, al” 
though you may be undone before you can receive an answer? You will hazard 
convulsion and dissolution, because possibly the aggressor has reasons for the 
outrage that you donot yet know! This cannot be wise—it cannot be the 
eourse which national honour or safety calls upon us to pursue; because you 
never can abandon the right now denied and wrested out of your hands: you 
can no more abandon it, than any other portion of country within your territo- 


rial limits, when invaded by an enemy.” 


The same senator endeavoured to fortify his arguments by an 
appeal to history, and attempted to deduce a precedent from the 
first administration. To this Mr. Ross replied: 


* Quitting Europe, the gentleman exultingly appeals to the usages of our 
ewn country in cases which he alledges were either similar to, or stronger than 
the present. The name of WasuInGTon is introduced, to silence all further 
dispute on this question!!! Sir, I reverence the authority of that great man’s 
official conduct. He was the father of his country, the terror of its enemies, 
and the ornament of human nature. He is now gone to mix with the heroes 
and sages of other times and nations, in a happier world; but it was easily fore- 
seen that those who seldom agreed with him in his life, would be the first, after 
his death, to fly for shelter to his example, when overtaken by calamity or mis- 
fortune! ‘That man led the armies of this country to victory—to independence. 
ile knew better than any man the interests, the feelings, the dispositions of the 
people. He witnessed the origin and progress of complaints, on both sides, re- 
specting the inexecution of the treaty of peace between us and Great Britain, 
We justly reproached them with detention of the western posts, and their re- 
fusal to deliver our slaves, as stipulated by treaty. They replied that we did 
not pay them our old debts. ‘These disputes became the subject of negociation, 
under the old confederation, and we had a minister in that country, who at- 
iempted an amicable adjustment. When general WAsHINGTON came to the 
head of our present government, he sent another minister to that country, and, 
while he was endeavouring a peaceable accommodation, a storm broke out in 
France, which soon spread beyond its own boundaries, and involved the neigh- 
bouring nations in war. The rulers of France, wishing to engage us in their 
quarrel, sent a minister to this country, with express instructions to embroil us, 


if possible, in this desolating war.” 
After a rapid review of the conduct of Genet, the illustrious 


name of the FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY is again introduced, in a 


striking manner: 
VOL. II. TN 
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** In the mean while, the French minister increased in his activity and bold- 
ness of enterprise, under the very eye of our government: he multiplied his 
complaints against the executive, and his caresses and professions upon the peo- 
ple, until at last, confident in his numbers and support, he set the president at 
defiance, and threatened an appeal tothe people. At that awful crisis of delu- 
sion, WASHINGTON came forward, Moses like, and put him» '' in the gap be- 
tween the pestilence and the people. He demanded the minister’s recal. He 
was recalled. He arrested the hands of our citizens, who were armed to plun- 
der in time of peace—he enforced the observation of the rules of justice and 
neutrality. When these things became known in England, they produced a 
revocation of the orders to plunder our merchants. Dut the havock and destruo- 
tion had been dreadful: we were highly and justly incensed: the blood of both 
nations was up; it had scarcely cooled, and was easily roused to be ready for 
war. If the British had not recalled their orders of November, 1793, we un- 
doubtedly should have instantly gone to war. lt would have been unavoidably, 
nay absolutely neccssary. But when the revocation of those orders was known 
here, our president considered that our own conduct had not been perfectly re- 
gular; there was some cause of complaint against us, in the midst of all the just 
complaints we had against the British eruisers; there were also old differences, 
which had created great uneasiness between the two countries. In the recent 
causes of quarrel, we had been the first in suffering improper acts to be done, by 
a foreign agent, within our own territory, which we ought to have prevented, as 
neutrals. Under all these circumstances, being already engaged in an Indian 
war, he resolved to try negociation. An envoy extraordinary was accordingly 


sent.” 


He then proceeds to show that this instance does not apply te 
the subject of debate. 

Having removed these difficulties, the objection of general 
Jackson, of Georgia, very naturally presents itself. This gentle- 
man agreed with Mr. Ross in every thing but the time of acting. 
Here he pays a personal compliment to the individual, “ who,” he 
says, “is too much of a soldier not to discern that previous pos- 
session, by a powerful enemy, will require the labours and blood of 
a disciplined army, and the delay and skill requisite tor the attack 
of a fortified country.” 

All his arguments, however, were of no avail. The business 


was left to negociation; and we obtained peaceable possession of 
he whole country, by paying Bonaparte fifteen millions of dollars. 
In the year 1799, Mr. Ross was selected, by a number of 
iends, in whose good opinion he might well exult, to be the can- 
date for the office of governor of this commonwealth. It is 
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scarcely necessary to add, that their exertions, on this occasion, 
and again, in 1808, were not crowned with success. Popular opi- 
nion is far from being the test of great talents, in any free country. 

In 1814 he retired from the practice of the law. 

On all occasions, Mr. Ross has distinguished himself as an able 
and a faithful servant to his country, devoting the rich treasures of 
his eloquence and extensive knowledge to the promotion of its 
welfare and dignity. In his manners may be discerned the cour- 
tesy of the gentleman; and his conversation displays, at will, the 
light of imagination and the solidity of judgment. He is an old 
and a tried statesman. 

Contented to take human nature as he finds her, he never amus- 
ed himself in realizing the theories of fancy, by devising schemes 
of polity which can only serve for those who require none of the 
restraints of law. His curiosity may have tempted him to ex- 
plore the labyrinths of Utopia, or to dive into the recesses of 
Oceana; but with all the respect that he may feel for the inge- 
nuity of these fanciful writers, we imagine that he prefers the un- 
Jettered wisdom of experience, and that his speculations on civil 
and moral duties have never been tinctured by the madness of 
those fantastic fools, who, like certain animals, run wild with their 
own bellowing. 

Those who have had the best opportunity of forming an opi- 
nion on the subject, represent Mr. Ross as well read in the scrip- 
tures, and a sincere believer in the doctrines of the church to 
which he belongs. This is mentioned with particular pleasure, 
because it seems to be not the fashion, among the great men of 
the present day, to wear even the semblance of religion. But this 
profound lawyer and sagacious statesman is not ashamed to bow 
before that Providence, which has blessed him with qualities that 
entitle him to a high rank among the brightest ornaments of his 
country. But we forbear to touch this chord. His fame, to use 
the language of one of the elder English writers, is so great, 
throughout this country, that he requires no eulogium; and yet 
HIS WORTH IS MUCH GREATER THAN HIS FAME. 
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LEGISLATURE OF VIRGINIA. 


Debate on the motion offered by Patrick Henry, esq. in the year 
1775, to fut the colony of Virginia in a state of defence. 


The attention of the lover of his country, and the admirer of eloquence, 
will be attracted, with eager cnriosity, by the illustrious name which is prefixed 
to this paper. Tie honourable office of embalming the memory of this fervid 
orato;. and av intrepid statesman, » ho has done so much, and is known s0 little, 
has been confided to William Wirt, esq. fvom whose pen we have already had 
sufficient proof that he will treat his subject with the fidelity of the biographer, 
and the enthusiasm of the poet. 

We have been favoured with the perusal of a part of the materials of the 
projeeted volume, and we are certain that the readers will unite with us, when 
we tiank the auther for his permission to copy an animated account of one of 
the most momentous events in the annals of our country. We must request the 
reader to remember the perilous conjuneture in which the colonies were placed 
at this period, aud that, if the orator had not been seconced by those feelings 
which he so powerfully excited, he was in danger of suffering all the psins and 
penalties that are attached to the crime of high treason. Under the impression 
of such recollections, he will not require to be reminded that this is an extract 
from an unfinished work, and that our limits compel us to omit the introductory 
matter, which might have prepared him better for the enjoyment of this interest- 
ing passage. ‘The professional avocations of Mr. Wirt have only allowed him 
time to make a rough sketch of his undertaking, and the lights and shades of 


the great pieture are thrown in, as leisure admits, and reflection suggests. 


On Monday, the 20th of March, 1775, the convention of dele- 
gates, from the several counties and corporations of Virginia, 
met for the second time. Their meeting was held in the old 
church, in the town of Richmond. Mr. Henry was a member of 
this body also. The reader will bear in mind the tone of the in- 


structions given, by the convention of the preceding year, to their 

deputies in congress. He will remember that, while they recite, 

with great feeling, the series of grievances under which the co- 
5 5 


lonies had jaboured, and insist, with firmness, on their constitu- 


tional rights, they give, nevertheless, the most explicit and so- 
lemn piedge of their faith and true allegiance to his majesty, 


king George III. and avow their determination to support him, 
with their lives and fortunes, in the lega! exercise of all his just 
rights and prerogatives. He will remember that these instruc- 
tions contain also an expression of their sincere approbation of a 
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connexion with Great Britain, and of their ardent wishes for a 
return of that friendly intercourse, from which this country had 
aad derived so much prosperity and happiness. These sentiments 
still actuated many of the leading members of the convention of 








nee, 1775. They could not part with the fond hope that those peace- 

ixed ful days would again return, which had shed so much light and 

ved warmth over the land; and the report of the king’s gracious re- : 

nae" ception of the petition from congress tended to cherish that hope, : 
a 


and to render them averse to any measure of violence. But Mr. 











sick Henry saw things with a steadier eye, and a deeper insight. His ‘ 

i judgment was too solid to be duped by appearances, and his : 

hen heart too firm and manly to be amused by false and flattering 

e of hopes. He had long since read the true character of the British F 

the court, and saw that no alternative remained for his country but 

wae abject submission or heroic resistance. It was not fora soul like 

nes Henry's to hesitate between these courses. He had offered upon 3 

ee the altar of liberty no divided heart. The gulf of war, which q 

tee yawned before him, was indeed fiery and fearful; but he saw that 

ory the awful plunge was inevitable. The body of the convention, 

est- however, hesitated. They cast around “a longing, lingering 

im look,” to those flowery fields, on which peace, and ease, and joy : 

3 of were still sporting, and it required all the energies of a Mentor, : 
like Henry, to push them from the precipice, and conduct them ( 

le- over the stormy sea of the revolution, to liberty and glory. é 

lia, The convention, being formed and organized for business, pro- i 

old , ceeded, in the first place, to express their unqualified approba- 

of tion of the measures of congress, and to deciare that they consi- 

in- dered this whole continent as under the highest obligations to that 

eir respectable body, for the wisdom cf their counsels, and their un- 

ite, remitted endeavours to maintain and preserve inviolate the just 

cO- rights and liberties of his majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects in 

tu- America. 

sO- They next resolved, “ that the warmest thanks of the conven- : 

ty, tion, and of all the inhabitants of this colony, were due, and that 

m, this just tribute of applause be presented to the worthy dele- 

ist gates, deputed, by a former convention, to represent this colony 

1C- in general congress, for their cheerful undertaking, and faithful 






discharge of the very important trust reposed in them.” 
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The morning of the 23d of March was opened, by reading a 
petition and memorial from the assembly of Jamaica, “ to the 
king’s most excellent majesty;’? whereupon it was resolved 
“that the unfeigned thanks, and most grateful acknowledgments 
of the convention be presented to that very respectable assembly, 
for the exceeding gencrous and affectionate part they have so 
nobly taken, in the unhappy contest between Great Britain and 
her colonies, and for their truly patriotic endeavours to fix the 
just claims of the colonists upon the most permanent constitu- 
tional principles: that the assembly be assured that it is the most 
ardent wish of this colony (and, they were persuaded, of the 
whole continent of North America) to see a speedy return of 
those halcyon days, when we lived a free and happy people.” 

These proceedings were not adapted to the taste of Mr. 
Henry. On the contrary, they were “ gall and wormwood” to 
him. The house required to be wrought up to a bolder tone. He 
rose, therefore, and moved the following manly resolutions: 

“ Resolved, that a well regulated militia, composed of gentle- 
men and yeomen, is the natural strength, and only security of a 


free government; that such a militia, in this colony, would for 


ever render it unnecessary for the mother country to keep among 
us, for the purpose of our defence, any standing army of merce- 
nary soldiers, always subversive of the quiet, and dangerous to 
the libertics of the people, and would alleviate the pretext of 
taxing us for their support: 

“ That the establishment of sucha militia is, a¢ ¢his time, pecu- 
liarly necessary, by the state of our laws for the protection and 
defence of the country, some of which are already expired, and 
others will shortly be so, and that the known remissness of go- 
vernment, .in calling us together, in legislative capacity, renders 
it too imsecure, in this time of danger and distress, to rely that 
opportunity will be given of renewing them, in general assembly, 
or making any frovision to secure our inestimable rights and liber- 
ties, from those further violations with which they are threatened. 

“ Resolved, therefore, that this colony be immediately put into a 
state of defence, and that Ls be a committee 
to prepare a flan for the embodying, arming and discifilining such 


a number of men, as may be sufficient for that purpose.” 
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The alarm which such a proposition must have given to those 
who had contemplated no résistance, of a character more serious 
than petition, non-importation and passive fortitude, and who still 
hung, with suppliant tenderness, on the skirts of Britain, in the 
hope of seeing, once more, her maternal smile, will be readily 
conceived by the reflecting reader. The shock was painful: it 
was almost general. The resolutions were opposed, as not only 
rash in policy, but as harsh, and well nigh impious, in point of 
feeling. Some of the warmest patriots of the convention oppos- 
ed them. Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, and Edmund Pen- 
dleton, who had so lately drunk of the fountain of patriotism, in 
the continental congress, and Robert C. Nicholas, one of the best, 
as wellas ablest men and patriots in the state, gave them all the 
resistance of their great influence and abilitics. They urged 
the late gracious reception of the congressional pctition by the 
throne. They insisted that national comity, and, much more, filial 
respect, demanded the exercise of a more dignified patience:—— 
that the sympathies of the parent country were now on our side; 
that the friends of American liberty, in parliament, were still with 
us, and had, as yet, had no cause to blush for our indiscretion; 
that the manufacturing interest of Great Britain, already smarting 
under the effects of our non-importation, co-operated powerfully 
towards ouf relief; that the sovereign himself had relented, and 
shown that he looked upon our sufferings with an eye of pity. 
Was this a moment, they asked, to disgust our friends, to extin- 
guish all the conspiring sympathies which were working in our 
favour, to turn their friendship into hatred, their pity into re- 
venge? And what was there, they asked, in the situation of the 
colony, to tempt us to this? Were we a great military people? 
Were we ready for war? Where were our stores—where were 
our arms--where our soldiers—whcre our generals—where our 
money, the sinews of war? They were no where to be found. In 
truth, we were poor-—we were naked—-we were defenceless: and 
yet we talk of assuming the front of war!—of assuming it, too, 
against a nation, one of the most formidable in the world!—a na- 
tion ready and armed at all points!—her navies riding triumphant 
in every sea—-her armies never marching but to certain victory! 
What was to be the issue of the struggle we were called upon te 
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court? What could be the issue, in the comparative circum- 
stances of the two countries, but to yield up ¢his country an easy 
prey to Great Britain, and to convert the illegitimate right, which 
the British parliament now claimed, into a firm and indubitable 
right, by conquest? The measure might be brave; but it was 
the bravery of madmen. It had no pretension to the character of 
prudence, and as little to the grace of genuine courage. It would 
be time enough to resort to measures of despair, when every well 
founded hope had entirely vanished.” 

To this strong view of the subject, supported, as it was, by the 
stubborn fact of the well known helpless condition of the colony, 
the opponents of those resolutions superadded every topic of per- 
suasion which belonged to the case. “ The strength and lustre 
which we derived from our connexion with Great Britain—the 
domestic comforts which we had drawn from the same source, 
and whose value we were now able to estimate, by their loss—that 
ray of reconciliation, which was dawning upon us from the east, 
and which promised so fair and happy a day: with this they con- 
trasted the clouds and storms which the measure, now proposed, 
was so well calculated to raise, and in which we should not have 
even the poor consolation of being pitied by the world, since we 
should have, so needlessly and rashly, drawn them upon our- 
selves.” 

These arguments and topics of persuasion were so well justi- 


fied by the appearance of things, and were, morcover, so entirely 
in unison with that love of ease and quiet, which is natural to 
man, and that disposition to hope for happier times, even under 
the most forbidding circumstances, that an ordinary man, in Mr. 
Henry’s situation, would have been glad to compound with the 
displeasure of the house, by being permitted to withdraw his re- 


solutions in silence. 

Not so Mr. Henry. His was a spirit, fitted to raise the whirl- 
wind, as well as to ride inand direct it. His was that comprehen- 
sive view, that unerring prescience, that perfect command over 
the actions of men, that qualified him, not merely to guide, but 
almost to create the destinies of nations. 

He rose, at this time, with a majesty unusual to him, in an ex- 
erdium, and with all that sclf-possession by which he was so inya- 
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riably distinguished. “ No man,” he said, “ thought more highly 
than he did of the patriotism, as well as abilities, of the very wor- 
thy gentleman who had just addressed the house. ut different 
men often saw the same subject in different lights; and, therefore, 
he hoped it would not be thought direspectful to those gentlemen, 
if entertaining, as he did, opinions of a character very opposite to 


theirs, he should speak his sentiments, freely and without reserve. 
This, he said, was no time for ceremony. The question before 


the house was one of awful moment to this country. For his own 
part, he considered it as nothing less than a question of freedom 
or slavery: and, in proportion to the magnitude of the subject, 
ought to be the freedom of the debate. It was only in this way 
that they could hope to arrive at truth, and fulfil the great re- 
sponsibility which they held to God and their country. Should he 
keep back his opinions, at such atime, through fear of giving 
offence, he should consider himself as guilty of treason towards 





his country, and of an act of disloyalty towards the Majesty of 


heaven, which he revered before all earthly kings.” 

“ Mr. President,” said he, “ it is natural to man to indulge in 
the illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a 
painful truth, and listen to the song of that syren, till she trans- 
forms us into beasts. Was this, he asked, the part of wise men, 
engaged! in a great and arduous struggle for liberty?’ Were we 
disposed to be of the number of those who, having eyes, see not, 
and, having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly concern 
their temporal salvation? For his part, whatever anguish of spiri: 
it might cost, he was willing to know the whole truth—to know 
the worst, and to provide for it.” 

“ He had,” he said, “ but one lamp, by which his feet were 
guided; and that was the lamp of experience. He knew of no 
way of judging the future, but by the past: and, judging by the 
past, he wished to know what there had been, in the conduct of 
the British ministry, for the last ten years, to justify those hopes 
with which gentlemen had been pleased to solace themselves and 
the house. Is it that insidious smile, with which our petition has 
been lately received? Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare to 
your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask 
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yourselves how this gracious reception of our petition comports 
with those warlike preparations, which cover our waters, and 
darken our land? Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of 
love and reconciliation? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling 
to be reconciled, that force must be called in, to win back our love? 
Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the implements of 
war and subjugation—the last arguments to which kings resert. 
I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if its purpose 
be not to force us to submission? Can gentlemen assign any other 
possible motive for it? Has Great Britain any enemy, in this 
quarter of the world, to call forall this accumulation of navies and 
armies? No, sir: she has none. They are meant for us: they 
can be meant for no other. They are sent over, to bind and rivet 
upon us those chains, which the British ministry have been so 
long forging. And what have we to oppose to them? Shall we 
try argument? Sir, we have been trying that, for the last ten years. 
Have we any thing new to offer upon the subject? Nothing. We 
have held the subject up in every light of which it is capable: 
but it has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and hum- 
ble supplication? What terms shall we find, which have not been 
already exhausted? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive our- 
selveslonger. Sir, we have done every thing that could be done, 
te avert the storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned— 
we have remonstrated—we have supplicated—we have prostrated 
ourselves before the throne, and have implored its interposition, 
to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry and parliament. Our 
petitions have been slighted—our remonstrances have produced 
additional violence and insuit—our supplications have been disre- 
garded, and we have been spurned with contempt from the foot of 
the throne. In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any room 
for hope. If we wish to be free—if we mean to preserve invio- 
late those inestimable privileges, for which we have been so long 


contending—if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle, 


in which we have been so long engaged, and which we have 
pledged ourselves never to abandon, until the glorious object of 
eur contest shall be obtained——We must ricut! I repeat it, 
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sir, WE MuSsT FIGHT!! Au appeal to arms, and to the God of 
Hosts, is aJl that is left us!” 

“Imagine to yourself,” says my correspondent,* “ this sen- 
tence, delivered with all the calm dignity of Cato of Utica—ima- 
gine to yourself the Roman senate, assembled in the capitel, when 
it was entered by the profane Gauls, who, at first, were awed by 
their presence, as if they had entered an assembly of the gods!— 
imagine that you heard that Cato addressing such a senate—ima- 
gine that you saw the hand-writing, on the wall of Belshazzar’s 
palace—imagine you had heard a voice, as from heaven, uttering 
the words, “ We must fight,” as the doom of fate, and you may 
have some idea of the speaker, the assembly to whom he ad- 
dressed himself, and the auditory, of which I was one.” 

“ They tell us, sir,” continued Mr. Henry, “that we are weak 
—-unable to cope with so formidable an adversary. But when 
shall we be stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next year? 
Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a British 
guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall we gather strength 
by irresolution and inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effec- 
tual resistance, by lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the 
delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound us 
hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of 
those means which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 
Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, and 
in such a country as that which we possess, are invincible by any 
force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, sir, we shall 
not fight our battles alone. There is a just God, who presides 
over the destinies of nations, and who will raise up friends to fight 
our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it 
is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no 
election. If we were base enotigh to desire it, it is now too late 
to retire from the contest. There is no retreat, but in submission 
and slavery! Our chains are forged: their clanking may be heard 


on the plains of Boston! The war is ineyitable; and let it come!! 


J repeat it, sir--LetT 1T coms!!! 


* Judge Tucker 
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“It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may 
cry, “ Peace, peace;” but there is no peace: the war is actually 
begun! The next gale that sweeps from the north will bring to 
our ears the clash of resounding arms! Our brethren are already 
in the field! W hy stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen 
wish? What would they have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery!!! Forbid 
it, Almighty God! I know not what course others may take; but, 
as for me,’”’ cried he, with both his arms extended aloft, his brows 
knit, every feature marked with the resolute purpose of his soul, 
and his voice swelled to its boldest note of exclamation, “ Give 
ME LIBERTY, OR GIVE ME DEATH.” 

He took his seat. No murmur of applause was heard: the ef- 
fect was too deep. After the trance of a moment, several mem- 
bers were scen to start from their seats. The cry, “ to arms,” 
seemed to quiver on every lip, and gleam from every eye! Rich- 
ard H. Lee arose, and supported Mr. Henry; but even his melody 
was lost amidst the agitation of that ocean, which the master- 
spirit of the storm had lifted on high. That supernatural voice 
still sounded in their ears, and shivered along their arteries. They 
heard, in every pause, the cry of Liberty or Death. They be- 
came impatient of speech. ‘Their souls were on fire for action. 

The measure was adopted; and Patrick Henry, Richard H. 
Lee, Robert C. Nicholas, Benjamin Harrison, Lemuel Riddick, 
George Washington, Adam Stevens, Andrew Lewis, William 
Christian, Edmund Pendleton, Thomas Jefferson, and Isaac Zanes 
esquires, were appointed a committee, to prepare the plan called 
for by the last resolution. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE MILITARY ART. 
(Continued from page 411.) 


Unper Louis XIV. the French seemed desirous of taking a 
lead in war, as in every thing else. Their military reputation, 
already much advanced, under the auspices of Condé and Tu- 
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venne, was still to be exalted, at the expense of the neighbouring 
nations; but it met an unfortunate obstacle, in the military 
abilities of Marlborough and Eugene. About this time, the art 
of war was more assiduously cultivated, and reduced to principle, 
than perhaps it had ever been before. A number of writers on 
this subject appeared, rules were laid down for every species of 
military operation, and scarce a battle was fought, without the 
causes of its being won and lost being minutely investigated and 
developed. In this invidious business no man went so far as the 
marquis de Fenquiere, a liewtenant-general in the French service, 
who, on account of his severe and indiscriminate criticisms, was 
humorously said to be the bravest man in Europe, since he ven- 
tured to sleep every night, in the midst of an hundred thousand 
enemies. The strictures of the marquis are deemed no less ju- 
dicious than acute; though still it may be doubted whether he 
does not refine too nicely, and dogmatize too rigidly, in a matter 
depending so much upon casualties, and uncontroilable circum- 
stances, as every battle necessarily must. According to him, 
however, numerous were the errors committed by his colleagues 
in arms, and the great actions of Hochstet or Blenheim, of Ra- 
milies, Malplaquet, and many others, were lost through the bad 
dispositions, or other mismanagement, of the French command- 
ers. With respect to Malplaquet, count Saxe fully agrees with 
him, that, if marshal Villars, instead of trammelling himself with 
lines, had made a good use of the advantages his position pre- 
sented to him, he would, in all probability, have defeated the 
allies. Oudinarde, Vienna, and Turin, present examples also of 
the bad effects produced by the restraint of intrenchments. At 
each of these places, besieging armies were beaten in their lines 
ef circumyallation; the Turks, before Vienna, by John Sobieski, 
king of Poland, and marshal de Marsin, before Turin, by prince 
Eugene, with very inferior numbers. 

The sublime of war, as it is enthusiastically styled by marshal 
Saxe, must have been well illustrated at this distinguished era, 
when the ambition and vain glory of the no less powerful than 
splendid monarch of France, aided by Bavaria, and counterpoised 
by the combined energies of England, Holland and Austria, 
would naturally call forth the utmost resources of the bellige- 
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rents, and bring into the field the largest and best appointed ar- 
mies they could raise, under the conduct too of the ablest leaders 
the respective countries could supply. For this reason, there are 
few periods, either of ancient or modern history, which present 
so interesting military details. Although these, as might be sup- 
posed, for the most part, consist of those regular operations, 
which discipline in the soldiery, and ability in the commanders, 
are calculated to produce, yet vigilance and foresight were not so 
complete as to afford no room for occasional ambuscades and sur 

prises. Several places, we are told by the marquis de Fenquicre, 
were by himself carried by surprise; and two remarkable in- 
stances are given by him of the enterprising generalship of 
prince Eugene. ‘The one, when he entered, and got temporary 
possession of Cremona, by means of an aqueduct; the other, in 
which he had the address effectually to conceal his army behind 
the dyke of the canal of Zero, previous to the battle of Luzara. 
But success was not complete, or commensurate with the merit 
of either of these enterprises; certain favourable and extraordi- 
nary circumstances, on the part of the surprised, enabling them 


to oppose the danger in time, and to escape from the impending 


ruin. 

From the time of these wars, whercin the primary powers of 
IXurope were engaged, and in which the art of fortifying, as well 
as of attacking and defending places, was, under Vauban and Co- 
horn, carried perhaps to nearly their present state of perfection, 
it is not manifest that many important improvements have been 
made. ‘To marshal Saxe, however, who led the armies of Louis 
XV. the king of Prussia ascribes the introduction of much larger 
trains of artillery than had been known before. The innovation 
soon grew into a fashion, which still continues, and which no one 
seems to have carried to such an extreme as our great cotempo- 
rary Bonaparte, who, according to general Sarrazin, took with 
him into Russia twelve hundred pieces of cannon, when, in pro- 
portion to the number of his troops, but four hundred would have 


been the complement. 
Neither, in the active and bloody contest for Silesia, between 


the king of Prussia and the empress qucen, called the seven 
years’ war, is it believed that any remarkable novelties took place; 
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and perhaps the only deviation from the regular, every-day prac- 
tice of war, is to be found in the night attacks of marshal Daun 
at Hochkirchen, and elsewhere, of which the great Frederick 
bitterly complained. If the marshal, however, found himself un- 
able to meet his adversary in daylight, with an equal prospect of 
success, he had certainly a right to avail himself of the chances 
which obscurity afforded. But the Abbe Raynal discovers also 
something new in the tactics of the king, which consists in his 
having contrived, in his operations, “ to give the advantrge to the 
legs over the arms; that is to say, that, by the rapidity of his eyo- 
lutions, and the celerity of his marches, he always excelled his 
enemies, even when he did not conquer them.” 

Approaching to our own times, and glancing, as we proceed, at 
ihe military transactions which, from time to time, have taken 
place on our own soil, we are presented with little or nothing that 
can advance the science of war. Some instruction may indeed 
be derived from the fatal fields of Braddock and St. Clair; from 
which it may be inferred, that the close and compact order of 
battle, in which prowess consists in engagements with a visible 
enemy, in the open field, is by no means eligible, in a wooded 
country, against American savages. No capable officer, to be 
sure, will consent to throw away the advantage of discipline, and, 
by disconnecting a regular body of soldiery, convert it into a 
scattered and disorderly multitude of rangers, left to act for them- 
selves. Yet experience scems to dictate that, in making war 
upon the Indians, a considerable portion of the force should be 
of that description. 

The siege of Gibraltar, by general Alvarez and the duke de 
Crillon, towards the close of the American war, is only worthy of 
notice, from the futility of “ the long blockade of the illustrious 
warriors of St. Roche,” and the terrible havoc made upon their 
gun boats and floating batteries, which were constructed, proba- 
bly, more for the purpose of turning the farce into a tragedy, and 
thereby averting the ridicule that had iallen on their impotent 
efforts, than from any expectation of their efficiency. 

But the most brilliant exploits of all preceding time must fade 
away before the overpowering effulgence of those of the Gallic 
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wevolutionists; and, in the words of Calphurnius, on the shows of 
the emperor Carinus, we may say, 
Omniz certe 
Vilia sunt nobis, qu@eunque prioribus annis 
Vidimus, et sordet quidquid spectavimus olim. 

On a sober review, however, of the pretensions of these mono- 
polists of martial glory, it is presumed that they will not be found 
to be the authors of anv very striking improvements in their own 
peculiar art. If any thing important has been struck out by 
them, it would appear to be in the management of numbers, in 
which they have always been pre-eminently prolific. They have 
the honour, perhaps, of being the first to spin out a battle, from 
day to day, for a week or more; and, if we ask ourselves in what 
the knack consisted, we can be at no loss for a satisfactory answer. 
It was done, I should say, by dint of monde; that is, by having le- 
gions of fanatics at their disposal, whom they poured in, in thou- 
sands upon thousands, on their handful of adversaries, taking 
care, at the same time, not to push them so far as to endanger 
their being cut off or hemmed in, until, worn out and exhausted 
by incessant assaults, the foe was at length compelled to give 
¢round, and then, to be sure, a glorious victory was obtained 
There was unquestionably ingenuity and good management in 
this; but the heroism would appear to be wholly with the weaker 
party. By this mode of fighting, with three or four perhaps to 
one, they became invested, as it were, with the prerogative of 
being the assailants; no small advantage in war, since it not only 
carries with it the presumption of superiority, but the power also 
of leading events, instead of following them. This prerogative. 
worth at least as much as the whole of his science, was carefully 
preserved by Bonaparte, until compelled to show his back, on his 
departure from Moscow: and to this it was, in combination with 
great impetuosity of onset, by cavalry, rendered doubly courage- 
ous by armour, that he was principally indebted for his long suc- 
cess, and imagined invincibility. Should it be doubted, we have 
only to cast our eyes on Egypt, Sicily, Spain, Germany, &c. 
where, deprived of the triple charm of fanaticism, grimace and 
numbers, the mighty Napoleon and his coadyjutors, at length, turn 
out but common men, the boasted superiority of whose morales 
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to borrow their own jargon, evidently depended on their immense 
materiel, since, when opposed by an equal foree, they have gene- 
rally been beaten. Yet France and Europe must forego the bles- 
sing of tranquillity, lest these famed Alexanders should want a 
theatre for the display of their irresistible and irrestrainable valour. 

But lest it should be supposed that, according to the custom of 
the world, we make success the sole criterion of ability, we will 
take the liberty to suggest, that unless controlled by very imperi- 
ous circumstances indeed, the separation of lord Wellington and 
marshal Blucher beyond convenient supporting distance of each 
other before the battle of Waterloo, was not the perfection of 
geperalship. Biucher was beaten back, and nearly overwhelmed, 
hefore he could be aided by the British; and Wellington, in his 
turn, was barely saved by the late arrival of the Prussians. This 
separation on the opening of the campaign, 1s the more unaccount- 
able, when a victory was so highly important, and a mighty effort 
from Bonaparte was to be expected, both from his accustomed 
style of fighting, and the peculiarity of his situation, demanding an 
early and favourable first impression.* 

A few words before I conclude this sketch, on the practice of 
fortifying cities. ‘To this, marshal Saxe is as much opposed as he 
is to entrenching armies, and looks upon it as labour and money 
thrown away; unless the sites be strong by nature, and command 
important passes. What then would he have thought of the late 
attempt to fortify the immense circumference of Philadelphia? 
What would have been the garrison he would have assigned 
for its defence? An hundred or two hundred thousand men? 
It is not to be wondered at, however, that a people so little 
acquainted with war as the Philadelphians, should suppose their 
enemy, to avoid the trouble and delay of making a small 
circuit and pulling down a fence or two, would march directly 


under the cannon of their redoubts,t when the French acted 


* The alleged, reason for the remoteness of these two portions of the allied 
force is, that it was necessary for their subsistence: perhaps also for barring 
access lo a country, whose loyalty, or even neutrality, was not to be trusted. 

T Had ihe city been besieged, the redoubts would have been turned and 
passed without the smallest difficulty, and then the troops that were in them, if 
they had been silly enough to remain there, which is not probable, would have sur- 
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but very little wiser in fortifying Paris at an immense expense, 
against the attack of the allies, only on one side. Nor did it dis- 
play that extraordinary reach of generalship attributed to the allies, 
that, when finding it so very strong in one quarter, they should 
finally make their approaches on the other that was unfortified: 
Even the British, in their demonstration, as they modestly term it, 
against Baltimore,* might, in the end, have proved equally cunning, 
had not the demonstration been marred, by the better counsel of 
marching out to mect them, than that of wholly trusting to a par- 
tial ditch and a few cannon, for security.t 


rendered at discretion, not being provisioned, I presume, for a siege. Were this 
effect not obvious to the least reflection, it is proved from what happened at the 
two sieges of Namur, the one by Louis XIV., in 1692, and the other by the 
Prince of Orange, in 1695, when both Vauban and Cohorn became in turns, the 
dupes of this very mode of strengthening the works of the place. They con- 
structed advanced redoubts, which were alternately passed without being 
thought worthy of attack. But perhaps the fortifications at Philadelphia were 
merely intended as field works for the temporary use of an army. If so, what 
protection was prepared for the flanks, and was it quite in rule to have the 
Schuylkill directly in the rear of the position? 

* (The force which marched to North Point to meet the British in their de- 
monstration on Baltimore, immediately returned in disorder, without having 
prevented the disembarkation, or the subsequent progress of the enemy to the 
suburbs of the city. The British very leisurely marched back again in the pre- 
sence of a far superior force, and quietly re-imbarked. If any thing more than a 
demonstration was intended, the city may attribute its safety to the death of 
general Ross, on one side of the city, and the good conduct of the force near 
Spring Garden, in an opposite direction, which made such dreadful havock with 
the enemy after they had safely passed fort M’Henry, and were between that 
station and the city. Ed. P. F.] 


+ The student of war, as of other sciences, will frequently find himself puzzled 
with apparent contradictions, and sometimes with real ones, arising from the 
fashions of different periods. Thus, he will naturally be perplexed between the 
authority of Julius Czsar on the one hand, and that of the marquis de Fenquiere 
and marshal Saxe on the other, in regard to entrenchments: though the marshal 
supposes Cxsar to be with him, and, in proof of it, refers to his leaving his lines 
at Amiens and Alesia. Ceasar, it is true, sallied out of his entrenchments on 
these two occasions, but still his general custom of fortifying, would seem to in- 
dicate his approbation of the practice. It must be admitted, indeed, that his 
works were rather for enclosing his enemy, than defending himself; but though 
principally an offensive operation, it was at the same time, probably calculated 


for defence. But whether or not, Roman encampments, we are told, were 











But whatever advantages may result from judicious fortifi- 
cations, and no doubt, in many situations, they are highly judicious 
and proper, it may safely be assumed, that after all the changes in 
the art of war, both before and since the invention of gunpowder, 
nothing is so much to be relied on as discipline: and in proportion 
to a man’s experience, are his convictions of this truth. Hence, 
he is little susceptible of the impression of impregnability, which 
a mound of earth witha few cannon behind it is apt to make on 
the minds of the inexperienced; and he is observed also to put 
comparatively small dependence on the efficacy of missiles, par- 
ticularly of the smaller kind. In this spirit, the king of Prussia 
says, in his poem on the art of war: 


N’employez point la feu combattant a cheval; 
Son vain bruit se dissipe, et ne fait point de mal. 


But of fire arms, marshal Saxe, speaks more contemptuous- 
ly than all the rest. “ He relates,” says count Algorotti, “ that 
Charles XII. of Sweden, from long experience, had formed the 
design of laying aside the use of muskets; and he is of opinion, 


always fortified. By referring, however, to the different kinds of weapons used 
in ancient and modern warfare, the seeming contrariety of opinion between these 
great masters may be reconciled. Ancient battles were decided hand to hand; 
modern actions, since the use of fire arms at least, seldom, if ever. Now, in the 
latter mode, “the only hopes and expectations of men placed behind entrench- 
ments,” as marshal Saxe observes, with great appearance of reason, “ is, to pre- 
vent the enemy by their fire, from forcing and passing the ditch, which, if he is 
once able to accomplish, they instantly give themselves up for lost, and, in con- 
sequence, take to flight.” Accustomed to decide their contest by fire arms 
alone, they are alarmed at the idea of resting the conflict on the bayonet, 
especially against men whose bravery has contemned their fire, and deprived 
them of that resource. But the Roman soldier, on the contrary, knowiug of no 
other than the pell-mell method of deciding battles, had no new cause of alarm, 
when it came to that issue; and hence, when the enemy reached their entrench- 
ments, they were only the better prepared to fight him by means of that obstatle. 

Another thing to be taken into consideration is, that, in the modern mode 
of fighting, which determines battles, where, in the ancient mode, they were 
only begun, that is, by breaking into each others ranks, the effect of maneuvring 
ig much more important than formerly, and that armies in lines are reduced to 
a state of inaction, while the assailants are at full liberty to deceive and distract 
by false attacks and demenstrations. 
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that if the war of 1740, in which he himself acted so distinguish- 
ed a part, had lasted much longer, all parties being persuaded of 
the inutility and abuse of fire-arms, would have agreed in resting 
every thing on the arme blanche.” Inthis case, the pike would 
probably have superseded the bayonct; but neither would have 
been formidable, unless in the hands of brave as well as of disci- 
plined troops. This low estimate of musketry, may be justified 
by the bad shooting of European soldiers, of which the calculation 
Is, that but about one bali in two hundred does execution; but had 
these commanders been aware of the efliciency of fire-arms in the 
hands of Americans, and foreseen their effect at Bunker’s hill, 
New Orleans, and elsewhere, it is probable they would have treat- 
ed them with more respect, if not disposed to restore them to 
their noon-day honours. 

Upon the whole, it may be collected, that discipline, which 
among its other advantages, is the faculty of preserving order and 
regularity in combat, is the great desideratum in war, since to 
break this order and create confusion and dismay in the ranks of 
the enemy, is the chief aim in battle. This is illustrated by the 
intention of Charles XII. and marshal Saxe, to substitute the 
arme blanche tor musketry; and not less so by the tactics of 
Bonaparte, turning solely, as there is reason to believe, on the 
object of making a practicable impression; then vigorously to fol- 
low up the blow, and bring the whole weight of his force to bear 
ona part of that of his adversary. 

IncoLca Munor. 


Ir is very observable, that some of our best drugs come from 
a vast distance, as rhubarb from ‘Tartary, and the bark from Pe- 
ru; nay, the people of this country would at this time but ill sub- 
sist without the teas of China, and the sugar of the West Indies; 
a plain evidence that Providence intended much intercourse and 
communication between the several parts of the world, and that 
trade and commerce are not only beneficial, but even necessary, 


by the very constitution of things. Thus man is by nature a soci- 


al creature. 
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Christ Healing the Sick; by Benjamin West, Esg. President of 
the Royal Academy. 


‘* And the blind and the lame came to him in the temple; and he healed 
them. 

* And when the chief priests and the seribes saw the wonderful things that 
he did, and the children erying in the temple, and saying Hosanna to the Son 


of David: they were sore displeased.” Mar. chap xxi. v. 14, 15. 


We are indebted to the pen of a foreigner for the following account of one of 
Mr. Wesv’s paintings which has excited more than ordinary interest. The cri+ 
tic is represented to us as a gentleman who has studied the fine arts with all the 
rapture of youth, and has since contemplated them in the maturity of age. 
This picture was intended to be deposited in our PENNsyLVANia Hospital, as 
a memorial of the affection of the painter for his native soil. We do not beloug 
to the vulgar herd, by which it is sturdily maintained that this splendid produc- 
tion of art was detained in England by a pecuniary consideration,—though it 
amounted to three thousand guineas. He, whose conceptions are so sublime, 
cannot but contemplate such feelings with all the disdain of a generous mind. 
The land in which this painting was produced is that which fostered the early 
years of the artist; and from this spot, the pacific glories of his pencil should 
throw their radiance. This is the law of gratitude, confirmed by the dic- 
tates of honest pride: it is the reward which genius has the power to Jestew 
upon wealth: it is that reward, to adopt the language of NATURE'S SECRETARY, 


which dlesses him that gives, and him that takes. 


We have studied attentively the Transfiguration, by the divine 
Raphael, and it has filled us with awe and astonishment. We 
have also stood speechless before the cartoons, lest we should in- 
terrupt the miraculous acts performing on the canvas, and have 
laid down our respectful fingers on the places where the wonder- 
working hand of the painter had dwelt, feeling, at the same time, 
a certain pride at having arrived, seemingly, in contact with 
the first artist in the world. The Raising of Lazarus we have 
most sincerely admired at the the palais royal, and are happy to 
know that it is now in the possession of one of the first patrons of 
the art, and in London. The celebrated Communion of St. Jeromby 
Dominichino, the famous picture of D. da Volterra, the Crucifix- 
ion by N. Poussin, all these constellations of the firmament of the 
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graphic muse, as well as the miracles of Christ, with which the 
forcible pencil of Jouvenet has surrounded the altar of St. Martin 
in the fields at Paris, are still fresh in our recollection, and yet 
when, entering the south room of the British institution, we cast 
our eyes upon Mr. West’s picture—suddenly, and as if by magic, 
all these chef-d’ceuvres of the art ebb and crowd back in the tide of 
our memory, but soon flow and vanish. Before we enter into par- 
ticulars, let us observe, generally, that, on an area of about one 
hundred and seventy-seven square feet, the eye meets between 
fifty and sixty figures, all finished after living models, and that 
this picture possesses that uncommon felicity of subject which 
must be pleasing to all christians, whatever may be the difference 
of their worship.—There is not a sect that does not admit that we 
are all sinners, all liable to bodily infirmities, and feeble creatures; 
and as here the invention points out so general and so indisputa- 
ble a truth, every one is called to admire the manner in which it 
has been substantiated by the fertile and powerful conception of 


the artist. 


InvENTIoN.—The design is grand, and worthy of the subli- 
mity of the subject. Boldly conceived and appropriate in all its 
parts, it appears strictly conformable to the invariable rules of 
epic composition, which the greatest painters have received from 
the most celebrated poets. The Son of the Almighty, embodied 
in a human shape, stands in his ministerial and typical capacity of 
healing the sick. On his face the mildness of a man of the ten- 
derest feelings is so exquisitely blended with the majesty of a be- 
ing above nature, that it is not easy to say which most prevails, 
the meek and humble son of Mary, or the imperative Creator 
and Master of the universe. His attitude is easy and dignified, 
the drapery elegant and noble; ample without incumbrance; fold- 
ed with simplicity and taste, and according with the old and gene- 
rally-adopted costume of red and blue. The head, hands, and 
feet are beautifully wrought, very gracefully disposed, and the 
whole figure follows the line of beauty without affectation or con- 
straint. 

Christ is surrounded by several groups, composed partly of 
his disciples and apostles; partly of the afflicted and languid, 
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—2 
brought to him as the fountain of life; and of the pharisees and 
priests, who view the Messiah with involuntary wonder and mor- 
tal jealousy. These groups are disposed with great judgment, 
and afford to each other a proper help in the general system of 
light and shade, in the whole piece. They undulate before the 
eyes, like distant hills in the glow of a summer evening, and the 





pleasing vapour which circulates around them, produces the most 
correct aerial perspective. 

In the group of the apostles, which serves as a back ground 
to the principal figure, and is made up with uncommon discern- 
ment, John, on the right hand of his master, Peter, Matthew, and 
several others, on the left, are most conspicuous. The beloved 
disciple is represented here young, amiable, and pensive, as we 
constantly find him in religious compositions. Peter reminds us, 
perhaps, too much of the cartoon “ The Death of Ananias;” but 
he is the apostie whom we know, whose features are familiar to 
us, and who, most probably, was anciently imitated by Italian 
painters and sculptors, from statues of Jove himself, as if they 
could not exemplify the potent and infa/lible head of their church 
in a better manner than by identifying him with his fabulous type 
in the capitolian temple, the “ father of gods and men, whose nod 
was fate.”” Matthew, who relates the fact, was called from his 
toll-desk soon after a circumstance similar to this, and is there- 
fore a fit witness to the miraculous transaction, in which he seems 
to take a peculiar interest. 

On the right of Christ are several persons, bringing objects 
of pity and cominiseration to Him, who was, of all the sons of 
men, the most compassionate: a beautiful woman, in a dark gar- 
ment, holds a sickly infant; behind her a distressed mother brings 
forward, with natural eagerness, a rickety child; and, between her 
and Jesus, we remark, as a prominent feature in this group, a 
very handsome young woman, who seems to have lost her sight 
by a dreadful disorder in her brain. The white band, and the 
hand of the sympathizing old man, which bind and hold her beau- 
tiful head, tell at once her situation, and work impressively on the 
mind of the spectators, who wish that an object so pleasing, so 
enchanting to the sight, may not be longer deprived of that bless- 
ng. This group is backed by that of the high priest and phari- 
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sees, whose countenances, by their variety and aptness, are in a 
most classical style. <A figure, inthe right corner, pointing at our 
Saviour, and glancing on him a look full of malice, has been mis- 
taken for the traitor Judas; but the painter had too correct a con- 
ception of his subject to bring forward such a hideous character. 
Fear and cowardice are fit companions for conscious guilt, and 
Mr. West has appropriately placed Iscariot in the back ground, 
lurking behind the other apostles, and darting, slily, through the 
crowd, a glance, full of malignity, perfidy, and treason, at the 
Divine Prototype of goodness, truth, and mercy. His invidious 
eye, and part of his sallow face, are all that can be seen of him, 

From the group of priests, scribes, and pharisees, the sight 
of the spectator is agreeably and gradually led, by the contrast of 
several elegant women, bearing baskets of doves and flowers, to 
an inside view of the temple, where, in the sanctuary, the seven- 
branched candelabrum burns in awful majesty. <A peristyle of 
well painted, but plain columns, adorned with lamps, conveys the 
roving eye to a glance at the gate called Speciosa, so well repre- 
sented in one of the cartoons: young Levites, boys, crying “ Ho- 
sanna,”’ and other figures, of less import in the demi-jour, fill up 
the intervals, without crowding, and direct our attention to a more 
interesting part of the picture. 

On the left side of the canvas, an elderty woman, distorted 
by complicated disease, is brought to Jesus by several friends and 
relations, two of whom appear to be Roman soldiers, whose sturdy 
mien and military dress contrast excellently with, and set off, the 
pallid face and emaciated limbs of the sufferer, as well as the 
beautiful and lovely features of her distressed daughter. 

In front of this affecting group a centurion is in the act of 
knecling: his attitude, the anatomical merit of his figure, and the 
classical correctness of his costume, deserve our unfeigned ad- 
miration. He expresses what he feels, and appears to feel the 
most profound veneration for H1m whom he so earnestly suppli- 
cates. Between him and Christ one of the principal groups is 
placed. 

An old man, worn out with a long and death-brooding Hlness, 
is carried by two strong porters, one standing at the head, and 
supporting the superior part of the body, the other kneeling, his 
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back towards the spectators, and holding the feet and legs. Such 
attention has been paid to anatomy and colouring, in the working 
up of these two figures; that both, and especially the standing one, 
seem rather living beings than the masterly and successful efforts 
of a judicious pencil. But what shall we say of the sick man, 
entrusted to their care? The impression still remains, and will 
not be easily removed from our mind. Surely the expression on 
the face of the reviving Lazarus, by Sed. del Piombo, is admira- 
ble; and it has been whispered, that the restoring hand, whos¢ 
original wonders we dre now relating, had somewhat to do there 
with making up for the rapacity of time;—here the expression is 





greater still, we read in the half-sunk eyes, on the projecting 
brows, and quivering lips of the decaying man, lively hope and 
heart-soothing confidence, pronounced with the most energetic 
emphasis. His skeleton arms and hands are raised towards the 
real source of health and comfort, and his feet, which happen nas 
turally to be the nighest part to the healing power, by a gentle 
glow of returning blood, which distinguishes them from the gene- 
ral tint of the body, seem to have already felt the emanating 
virtue that flowed spontaneously from nim who alone could say, 
in truth, “ I am the life.” 

Contrast is the most powerful engine a painter can use te 
secure admiration to his works. Mr. West has succeeded won- 
derfully in this part, and thence arises that secret charm which, 
even at first sight, wins the approbation of the beholder. The 
beautiful woman who holds the crutch of her dying father, the 
healthy complexion of her face and the glow of her extended 
neck; the figure of the young man above; the lovely boy annexed 
to the group; the blind old man led by a lad, the two young apos- 
tles who seem engaged in eager conference, all here deserves our 
unrestricted approval, and makes the centre of the picture the 
tocus of interest. 


Composition.—Thus far we have endeavoured to give a 
ceneral view of the picture. Now it remains for us to enter into 
the detail, and we shudder at the idea of anatomizing a picce of 
workmanship, whose feut ensemble, to be adequately described, 
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would have required a pen and mind equal to the pencil and ge- 
nius that created it. 

It has been generally understood that the rule of the three- 
fold unity, so strictly adhered to by Greek, Latin, and French dra- 
matists, has an equal claim upon the attention of painters. In 
fact, an historical picture is, in itself, a silent drama, or, at least, a 
selected scene, the fleeting and momentary performance of which 
by the commanding hand of the artist, has been fixed on canvas. 
Yet we have to deplore that many of the great luminaries of the 
chromatic world have often deviated from the unities of action, 
time, and place. It has been respectfully, but most justly, observ- 
ed, that the chef-d’ceuvre of Rafhael, mentioned in the begin- 
ning of these observations, labours under the incorrectness of a 
double transaction; a fault which, aftey this deluding precedent, 
and upon the authority of so great a master, crept into the works 
ef many of his followers, who, unfortunately, had neither talents 
nor elevation of mind sufficient to redeem, or atone for, the indis- 
putabie error. The unity of time has been infringed upon also 
by painters of all ages, but most egregiously by those who, tread- 
ing the dark paths of the reviving art, had yet but a doubtful 
dawn to guide them through the intricacies of their fantastic way. 
We often remark, in their performances, episodes which certainly 
belong to other times, and personages who lived in ages previous 
or posterior to the principal figure. These anachronisms are 
most common in religious subjects, and cannot be accounted for, 
uniess by the too obsequious docility of the hand that painted to 
the imperious directions and commands of the hand that paid. 
The unity of place has not been much more regarded by several 
others, who, on the same canvas, give you several scenes, acted 
on different spots; placing in the corner of a crucifixion the agony 
in the garden, or, in the background of Vulcan forging the ar- 
mour uf A:neas, that very hero admiring the work under a tree. 
Happily, the patrons of the art being less bigoted to their own 
whiias, and the painters, t):ough the liberality of their patrons, 
less penurious, these incongruities do not often hurt our eyes in 
modern paintings. 
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In the valuable performance under our inspection none of 
these hardly excusable faults are to be found. The last group, 
which, if we consider its high importance as an integral part of 
the whole, we have but s/ightly sketched, constitutes, with the 
person of Christ, the entire subject. All the rest is accessary. 
No episode, no digression is idly introduced which might detract 
in the least from the full attention of the beholder; and although 
the Son of God appears to feel for all the sufferers who surround 
him, and entreat his benevolent attention to their respective infir- 
mities, yet the entire scene consists in the act of healing the sick 
man. 


DesiGn.---When a painter has conceived a sublime compo- 
sition, and his hand has chalked it out on the pannel or canvas, 
much more still remains to be done. His design, as the word is un- 
derstood in a more specific sense, ought, by its correctness and 
aptness, to answer the grandeur of the invention. Here again, in 
this second part of a great painter’s duty, we shall have the pleas- 
ing task of praising the president of the Royal Academy. The 
outlines are every where in the classical style of the Roman school, 
and the “ airs de téte’”’ elegant, varied, and pure. No repeated 
similarity, no mannerist’s contortions disgust the eye; no forced 
oppositions of figures and of limbs puzzle the critic’s mind. 

The extremities, so often neglected by some of the ancient 
masters, are here admirably articulated and highly finished, and 
even that part, which, though affarently of little consequence, Lud. 
Caracci deemed so difficult to draw with agreeable truth, that he 
himself composed, after the best specimens in nature, a canon or 
rule for ity—the Auman ear, wherever it meets the sight, is boldly 
pronounced, and expressed with indisputable mastership. ‘The 
feet of Christ are those which Magdalen anointed and kissed, and 
the sandals are in perfect harmony with them. The feet and 
hands of the old man are entitled to great praise also, though of a 
very different appearance. His knotted and ache-worn fingers 
and bare-phalanxed toes may serve as a study for any artist whe 
desires to become perfect in anatomical accuracy. 

The hands of Jesus are very remarkable. The left one is 
s0 judiciously, so happily placed, that it appears insulated, as in 
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nature, in the ambient air; and the right, which balances the other 


in graceful equilibrium, receives, between the index-finger and the 
thumb, the brightest ray of light to be found in the whole picture; 
as if, being the organ through which the divine power emanatés 
and manifests itself, it ought to have emitted, above all the rest, 
an acmé of brilliancy and incomparable radiance. Hence, from 
this single spot, in the general economy of the keeping, the light 
decreases, through the well-understood medium of chiaro oscuro, 
into still visible shades. 

We must not forget to mention the boldness of the artist 
in placing the bright circle of glory, which surrounds the head of 
Christ, close to the spot which exhibits the seven lights of the 
mysterious luminary in the sanctum sanctorum of the temple. A 
common artist would have been afraid lest the accidental back- 
ground might have out-glowed the brightness of the light which 
emanates from Him who said, “ let there be light:” conscious of 
his power, the artist places the one nearly upon the other, and, by 
this most orthodox contrast, exemplifies the rising dawn of the 
Messiah’s glory upon the slow-retiring twilight of the fulfilled 





types of the Mosaic law. 


CoLourinc.—This essential part of painting acts, some- 
times, as a passport for any kind of composition, and its irresisti- 
ble magic, by the help of what the Italians expressively term Zo 
strefito, often lulls the most supercilious mind into blindness at 
the sight of glaring defects in invention or design. Free from too 
much bustle and eclat, the choice of local colours in the draperies 
and in the variety of complexions, arising from the difference of 
sex and age in the persons here represented, bespeaks great taste 
and discernment. No blunt transition, no abrupt breaking from 
one colour to another, no scattered lights force the perplexed 
eye to rove from place to place, in the motley maze, until it turns 
away harassed and tired, knowing not where to find a spot for re- 
pose, Speaking of the rainbow, to the various nuances of which 
he compares the diversified tints on the loom of Pallas and her 
rival Arachne, the poet says: 


In quo diversi niteant cum mille colores, 


Transitus ipsa tamen spectantia lumina fallit? 


Usque ade6 quod tangit idem e~1, tamen ultima distant. 
Ovin. Mer. vi, 65. 
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This transition, through a variety of colours, is here very 
happily enacted. The eye is pleased, not dazzled, by the aggre- 
gation of so many tints, and dwells with delight, as on a fresh as- 
semblage of blooming flowers tastefully disposed by a judicious 
hand; indeed, we are not afraid to say that this is the best coloured 
picture which the pallet of Mr. West ever produced, and that 
every good and impartial judge will find in it, 


“¢ Jl degno eslorir di Lombardia.” 


The draperies have in general a great deal of truth, and that 
flowing and “ moélleux’’ which so well established the superiority 
of Baroccio, Andrea del Sarto, P. Veronese, and Reudbens, in this 
department of the art. 

Titian and Bassano are much praised for their boldness of 
touch, their daring and rapid handling the thunderbolt of the 
graphic muse, and Zintoretto himself was styled, “il fulmine di 
frenello;’’ the venerable president, whose hand seems to have not 
yet felt the cold chill of advanced age, gives us astonishing proofs 
of steadiness, correctness, and strength; and although, at a proper 
distance, every figure in the picture, every part of the figures, 
appears highly finished, the whole effect is the result of appro- 
priate touches boldly struck where they ought to be. ~ 

The clearness of the pigments, the free and unmuddled manner 
in which they seem to have been laid on, the cleanness and purity 
of the glazings, assure us that this chef-d’ceuvre, instead of fading, 
will improve under the hand of slow-working time, and that, long 
after we have shut our eyes to the beauties of nature and art, pos- 
terity will think, when gazing in admiration at this great effort of 
genius, that its author must have united and possessed the best 
qualities of the greatest artists: 


** I] vero natural di Tiziano, 

Del Corregio lo stil puro e sov’rano 

E di un Rafael Ja giusta simetria.” 

Sonnet addressed to Nicolo del Abdate. 
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Account of the state of the New Manufactures in France, esfieci- 
ally as relates to Sugar, its clarification, &c. by M. le Comte 
Chaptal, late minister of the interior. 

[From the Proceedings of the French Institute. ] 


Tue last five and twenty years wiil forma memorable epoch 
in the annals of French industry. Most of the extraordinary 
events that have succeeded each other have concurred to favour 
its progress. France, deprived of her colonies, blockaded at all 
her frontiers, found herself reduced to rely on her own internal 
strength; and by raising a contribution of the knowledge of her 
inhabitants, and of the productions of her soil, she has been ena- 
bled to satisfy all her wants, to create arts which before had no 
existence, to improve those that were known, and to render her- 
self independent of foreign countries for the greatest part of the 
articles of her consumption. Thus we have successively seen 
improved the arts of refining saltpetre; the manufacture of arms 
and of powder; of tanning leather; of spinning cotton, wool, and 
flax; of weaving generally, and the execution of several other 
arts to which we were strangers; such as the decomposition of 
sea-salt for the extraction of soda; the formation of alum and cop- 
peras; the fixing upon woven goods several colours which had 
been previously considered as fugitive; the substitution of the su- 
gar ol beet-root for that of the sugar cane; of woad in the place of 
the indigo plant, and of madder for the scarlet of cochineal. 

Woen France began to experience the want of sugar, we at 
first sought for the means of supplying it in the syrups of certain 
fruits, especially the grape, and this manufacture has been singu- 
larly improved. Large establishments were formed in several 
parts of the kingdom for the extraction of syrup, and they have 
been productive of two important results, equally advantageous; 
first, of causing the consumption of a great quantity of syrup in 


the place of sugar for several domestic purposes, and exclusive- 
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— ly in the hospitals; secondly, of giving a value to our grapes which 
at that period had scarcely any. A little time afterwards a meth- 
od was found of extracting a farinaceous and solid sugar from the 


i. grape, and this product was more similar to the cane sugar than 

c the syrap; it was like the cane sugar in having no smell, and 
could be employed instead of it in every way, by using two or ‘- : 
three times its weight to produce the same effect. This sugar is i 
not susceptible of crystallization. Nearly at the same time, che- q i 

rh istry furnished the means of decolouring honey and depriving it a 

7 of smell, so that it could be employed in the infusions of tea and s 

- coffee, as well as the best syrup of sugar. im 

HI | All these processes were become domestic operations, and very - 

al little privation was suffered from the scarcity of cane sugar; but it 4 

ol was reserved for chemistry to produce in our climate the actaal y 

Ae sugar of the colonies, and this was not long m coming fo pass. # 

» Already the analyses of Margraff, and the important labours of : 

4 Achard had put us in the way; all now to be done was to improve * 

e the processes, and form a sufficient number of establishments to Py. 

n supply thedemand. ‘To effect this, the encouragement was pro- y 

. digious, and in a single year we saw more than a hundred and fif- . ! 

d ty manufactories arise, some of which have proceeded with great of i 

p* success, and have poured into the market several million pounds Me 

f of excellent sugar. “1 b: 

° On the culture and fireservation of the beet-root-—It should be 

l be sown towards the end of March or in April, when there is no " 
longer any fear of frost. ff 

; | The most proper soil for the cultivation of the beet-root, is ‘a 


that which is both light and rich, and of a good depth. Poor, dry, 
and sandy soils are not at all suitable, for the beet comes up in 
. such ground quite small aud dry. Neither is stiff argillaceous 
soil proper for it. The seed comes up badly, especially if soon 
after it is sown a heavy rain happen to fall. Meadows newly 
ploughed and alluvial earths manured, and for a long time used, 
are very proper for the culture of this root. Good ground will 
furnish a hundred thousand of beet fer hectare; I have even gath- 
ered as many as a hundred and twenty from a meadow newly 
ploughed; but the mean product is from forty to fifty thousand. 
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Beet-root during its vegetation.—Perhaps there is no plant 
that suffers more from the vicinity of others than the beet-root; it 
remains small and without vigour if the ground be not carefully 
cleared of all the plants that spring up beside it. 

In general the beet is gathered in the beginning of October, 
and the operation is terminated towards the fifteenth. The time 
of gathering is not a matter of indifference; but every one knows 
that, inthe course of vegetation, there is formed a succession of 
different products which replace each other; so that the crystalli- 
zable sugar is contained in the beet-root only at a certain period of 
its vegetation, and this period is the time that must be chosen to 
gather it. 

It appears, that, when the beet has terminated its saccharine 
vegetation, if I may so express myself, it forms nitrate of potash, 
at the expense of the constituent principles of the sugar: and this 
formation takes place in the ground, when it is assisted by the 
heat, just the same as it does in the store-houses. 

As the beet-roots are pulled up, the leaves should be strip- 
ped off and left on the ground for manure, when there is sot 
enough of them for the consumption of cattle. 

In order to keep beet in a proper state, it should be stored 
in a dry place, of a temperature a few degrees above zero of the 
thermometer. It must not be stored up when wet; and, if the 
weather will permit, it is very desirable that it should be left for 
a few days inthe fields to dry. It must not be covered up until 
frost is expected, and must be uncovered and left so as long as 
the temperature is a few degrees above freezing, provided it 
does not rain. It should be often examined, and if it appears to 
become heated, or decayed, or germinates, the heap must be open- 
ed, the injured roots separated from it, and then made up again. 

On the extraction of sugar.—The most economical mode of 
washing is to put from 100 to 140lbs. into a cylinder composed of 
thick iron wire, half the cylinder being immersed in water, con- 
tained in a trough under it; the cylinder is kept constantly turn- 
ing round. Ina little time the beet is freed from the dirt, the 
cylinder is then raised above the trough, a door which it contains 
is opened, and the beet slides down an inclined plane, which car- 


ries it beyond the trough. 
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I have no washing in my establishment; but I have the top 
and radicles cut off, and the surface of the roots cleaned, all with 
a knife. This operation is executed with facility by women, and 
costs twelve sous, or sixty centimes /er thousand. 

The sugar is extracted by two successive operations. Ist. 
The beet is reduced toa pulp by means of graters: the best of 
these graters consist of cylinders, furnished on the surface with 
indented plates; these cylinders may be moved so rapidly, by 
means of wheels, that they will make 400 revolutions in a minute, 
and will tear and reduce the beet toa pulp in an instant. Two 
of these graters, put in motion by the same machinery, and at- 
tended by three women and two children, are sufficient to grate 
daily 10,000 weight of beet, by working only four hours a day, 
two hours at a time; it is very rare that half an hour more is ne- 
cessary. 

In order that the pulp may be of a good quality it must have 
the appearance of a soft paste, without any lumps; for the press, 
however powerful, can extract but a very small proportion of 
juice from fragments of beet that have not been torn. When it 
is only crushed between mill-stones, in the manner that is prac- 
tised for making cider and perry, the juice obtained from the 
press is not more than 30 or 40 fer cent. whereas, when it is torn 
by the graters, from 65 to 75 fer cent. is extracted. 2dly. As fast 
as the pulp is formed it is submitted to pressure, in order to 
extract the juice. I begin by putting it into small lever presses 
at first, and afterwards removing it to others more powerful, so 

as to extract from 65 to 75 fer cent.of juice. The operation is 
perfect whenthe mare or dregsare so dry, that on squeezing it hard 
with the hands it does not wet them. To diminish the expense 
of manual labour, I place the graters and presses on a stage, in 
auch a manner that the juice falls of itself, through leaden canals, 
into the boilers, which are placedon the ground. It is necessary 
that the pulp should be expressed as fast as it forms, or else 
it blackens, and a degree of fermentation commences, which 
renders the extraction of the sugar more difficult. The juice 
marks from five to eleven degrees, and commonly from seven to 
eight by Beaumé’s areometer. 
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I have before mentioned, that the juices run immediately out 
of the presses into a boiler, which I call a defurator, in relation 
to its use. Supposing two operations to be effected in a day, and 
that 5000 weight of beet-root is operated upon each time, this 
boiler, which is round, should be five feet and a half wide, and 


three fect eight inches deep; of these dimensions it will contain the 





whole product of one operation. As soon as the boiler is one-third 
or half full, the fire is lighted. ° By the time that the juice has 
ceased running from the presses, it will already have acquired 
from forty to fifiy degrees of heat, which is suffered to increase to 
sixty-five or sixty-six degrees; and the moment it has attained 
this heat, the fire is smothered by covering it with wet coals. 
Lime, slaked with warm water, is then thrown into the boiler, in 
the proportion of two grammes and a half (about forty-eight grains) 
to a litre of juice, being careful to vary the proportion according 
to the consistence of the juice. The liquid mass must be well 
stirred, in all directions, for some minutes, and then the fire is re- 
vived, in order to raise the heat to eighty degrees; that is, to the 
degree nearest approaching to ebullition. The fire is then taken 
out of the fire-place, and as the liquor cools a coat forms on its 
surface, which in half an hour has acquired a degree of consis- 
tence; which, at the end of three quarters of an hour, is carefully 
taken off with the skim. As soon as it is skimmed, a cock is turn- 
ed, which is fixed about a foot from the bottom of the boiler, and 
the liquor runs out into a square boiler; afterwards a second cock 
is opened, which is quite at the bottom of the boiler, in order to 
empty it entirely, and the liquor is made to fall upon a filter, 
through which it also runs into the square boiler. 

The instant the liquor begins to boil, sulphuric acid, diluted 
‘with twenty parts of water, is poured into it, in the proportion of a 
tenth part of the lime employed; the whole must be well stirred, 
that it may be completely mixed: in order to ascertain that there is 
no excess of lime or of acid in the liquor, it may be tried upon pa- 


per coloured with turnsol or curcuma. It is best to suffer the ex- 
cess of lime to remain, and to employ no more of the acid, the mo- 
ment that it gives to the curcuma paper a tint of a pale brick or 
deep white-wine colour. After this operation, three fer cent. of 
animal charcoal, well pounded to an impalpable powder, is mixed 
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with the liquor, and immediately afterwards is added half of the 
charcoal that was used the evening before. 

After the last addition of charcoal the liquid is evaporated, 
till it has acquired the consistence of from 18 to 20 degrees; it is 





then made to run into a smaller and deeper boiler, and is left at 
rest till the next day, when the boiling of the syrup is effected. 
The boiling and refining —The operation of boiling the syrup 
is the most delicate of any, but it has been rendered extremely 
easy by the improvements that have taken place in the preparatory 
operations, especially since the use of animal charcoal has been 
introduced. Many manufacturers have failed in boiling the syrup; 
and that which should be attributed to a bad manipulation, has ge- 
nerally been supposed to be owing sometimes to the non-existence 
of sugar in the beet, and sometimes to the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of extracting it. Now, this operation is become so easy 
that skim rises; itnever burns during the boiling, and requires very 
little more care on the part of the workman who conducts it. Pre- 
vious to the boiling, the concentrated juice made the evening be- 
fore, and which still retains some degree of heat, is filtered through 
a coarse piece of woolen cloth; it is then poured into a round boil- 
er, two feet in diameter and eighteen inches deep, till it is one-third 
full, and is then heated to ebullition, which is kept up to the end of 
the operation. Ifit chance to burn, it is perceived by puffs of white 
smoke; which come from the bottom of the boiler, and burst 
through the surface of the liquid, spreading a pungent smell; the 
fire must be slackened, the liquor stirred, and the operation more 
carefully attended to. The means of judging that the operation is 
going on well are, when it boils dry and with noise; when the sy- 
rup detaches itself from the skimmer without drawing into 
threads, and without adhesion; when on striking the boiling mass 
with the back of the skimmer, the blow sounds dry, as if it struck 
upon silk, when it produces very little skim; when, on taking up 
some of the froth, or the bubbles out of the boil, with the skim- 
mer, the bubbles disappear directly and resolve into liquid: this 
latter character distinguishes the bubbles of the boil from those of 
the skim; and, lastly, we may be satisfied that the operation has 
proceeded well, if no traces of black can be perceived at the bot- 
tom of the boiler, and the surface appears clean. 
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The time proper to terminate the boiling of the syrup may 
be known by werking a drop between the fore-finger and thumb, 
till it has acquired the temperature cf the skin, and separating the 
finger and thumb rapidly: when it begins to form a thread the ope- 
ration is far advanced, and the experiment must be frequently re- 
peated. The boiling must be discontinued the moment that the 
thread breaks dry. As soon as it is ascertained that the operation 
of boiling the syrup is completed, the fire is smothered, and a few 
minutes afterwards it is poured into the cooler, taking care to pour 
it high, that it may be mixed with air, for it is observed that this 
facilitates the crystallization. 

In the evening, when the whole 1s collected into the cooler, 
the forms which are denominated éastardes are filled; the crystal- 
lization of the sugar immediately begins, and is almost always 
complete the next day; so that, in 24 or 48 hours after, it is put 
into the forms; these forms may, without inconvenience, be placed 
upon the pots for the molasses to run out. 

To refine with alcohol, the operation must be commenced 
immediately asthe molasses begins to run; for if any time is allow- 
ed for the sugar to dry, the molasses which moistens the chrystals 
thickens, and forms a very hard coat upon the surface of the su- 
gar, which the alcohol detaches with great difficulty: accordingly, 
the moment that the molasses begins to run, the surface of the su- 
gar-loaf contained in the form is to be scraped, and a litre of al- 
cohol at 36 degrees of commerce, poured by degrees over the 
whole surface, the little orifice of the form being stopped; the base 
of the form is then carefully covered to prevent the evaporation of 
the alcohol. In two hours the orifice of the form is opened, and 


the alcohoi runs into the pot, charged with a great proportion of 
the colouring principle; the operation may be repeated with half 
the quantity of fresh alcohol, and the sugar is then equal in white- 


ness to the clayed or fine powder sugar. The sugar is then melted 
and put into the boiler with bullock’s blood. The operation is ter- 
minated by either claying or alcoholising it again; but it has been 
observed, that the last mentioned gives the sugar a more heavy 
look than the other, and renders it a little more friable; for this rea- 
son I use alcohol for the first operation, and claying for the second. 
It is necessary to employ alcoho! concentrated to 36 degrees; 
when it is weaker it dissolves a portion of sugar. 
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Ly Expenses and product of a manufactory.— The expenses are 





i 
by | comprised in the price of the beet, the manual labour for the ex- if 
1€ | traction of the sugar, the interest of the sums spent in forming 7 
wil the establishment, the maintenance of the machines, the purchase me 
C- of fuel, animal charcoal, and other less considerable articles. 4 | 
re The produce of ten thousand weight of beet-root is composed c 
on of three distinct parts—the sugar, the residuum or mare of the aa 
wW beet, and the molasses. In general, the beet furnishes from three to i, 
ar four fer cent. ofraw sugar, and sometimes even from four to five. 7 
is The quantity varies according to the state of the weather and the q 4 


Sigs 


expertness of those who work in the establishment. Besides the 


= oo i 


I’; | produce of the sugar, there is another which deserves considera- ? : 
i]- tion; this is the cuttings and the residuum of the beet after the ie 
ys juice is expressed from it. The residuum or mare, is a very valu- if 
ut able food for horned cattle and pigs. a 
ed The molasses is a third product not to be overlooked, a thou- ; 4 
sand weight of beet will produce nearly 240 pounds, which may be ig 
od fermented and distilled in order to extract the alcohol. This alco- ‘4 
W- hol has the peculiarity of being infinitely more pungent than any 4 
is other at the same degree of concentration. ¥ 4 
u- General remarks.—Experience has also taught us, that the bil 
ly; manufactories of sugar from beet-root can only prosper in the 7 
u- hands of proprietors who cultivate the plant themselves, and con- + 
al- sume the residue upon their own demesne: indeed, it is only ne- ie 
he cessary to take a view of the advantages which this manufacture f 7. 
se | affords, when connected with a large farm, to be convinced of the ; q ‘ 
of ereat difference in the two cases. ae 
nd This branch of industry, therefore, must be established on f ! 
of | extensive property; for, independent of the advantages of situation, f 
alf the erections necessarily depending on a large farm will mostly St 
te- suffice, without any further expense, for the purposes of the new if 
6d manufacture. ve 
er. | 
en Seer 
vy “ 
ae In 1733, two swarms of bees from different hives united, and 
id. were hived together; how does this consist with swarms having 


always a queen-bec at their head? 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE AMERICAN LOUNGER.—No. 506. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
Decipimur specie recti.—Zfor. 


THERE is not so much wickedness in the world as is general- 
ly believed. ‘The hand of nature has engraven the love of truth 
and justice on the heart, in such forcible lines, that they are never 
wholy erased: besides, a very little reflection will show, if we con- 
sult our interest, that honesty is the best policy, and knavery is 
folly and stupidity. 

But there is a species of honesty which unfortunately is more 
uncommon. I mean that discernment which prevents us from 
deceiving ourselves, and keeps a watchful eye over our passions 
and thoughts. ‘The secret approbation which insensibly steals in- 
to the heart, when we reflect upon the performance of a good ac- 
tion, would render the consciousness of vice almost insupporta- 
ble. For this reason, our pernicious inclinations always seek 
from our own ingenuity, some specious and imposing attire. A 
cunning pretext or a sophistical reason is found, and we persuade 
ourselves, by degrees, that a crime is not only free from guilt, but 
that it is a laudable action. Thus many who would shrink from 
the deception of others, with all the horror of an ingenuous mind, 
are in the daily practice of deceiving themselves, They are ho- 
nest, honourable, and if you please, high-minded men, in one sense: 
but it is not less true, that in some of the most important parts of 
duty, they become downright knaves and hypocrites. 

Aristus isa judze. Heisan upright man. He has, to use 
the language of Tribonian, the constant desire to do right; at least 
he believes so. He is far above the suspicion of corruption. But 
oftwo parties who come before him, let one be a friend to whom he 
is under great obligations, a man who has all his respect and con- 
fidence. Without being conscious of it, all his leaning is on this 
side: the arguments of the opponent are weak and impertinent to 
the issue; while those of the friend carry conviction in every word. 
What he wishes he believes; andthe honest Aristus, from the best 
intentions, becomes his own dupe, and pronounces an unjust deci- 
sion, without the slightest violation of his conscience. 
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Clairville is a man of honour; he has good parts and an ho- 
nest heart. But he wished to make a dash. He had a taste for 
luxury and expense. He had no fortune, and he had an ardent 
desire to acquire one, because he was sure that he should employ 
it nobly. He cherished an exalted opinion of the female sex, and 
believed that the happiness of his life depended upon a prudent 
marriage. Nothing was more revolting to his feelings than the 
idea of marrying from motives of interest. When he offered his 
hand, he resolved that he would be governed only by motives of 
the most pure and tender affection. In this temper of mind he 
met Leonora at a ball. It is true, report had spoken goldenly of 
her wealth. But he thought not of so trivial a circumstance. He 
listened only to the music of her voice; he saw only the charms 
of her face and the elegance of her manners. He became rest- 
less and impatient. He confided to his friends the secret of his 
heart, and fatigued them with impassioned eulogiums on the per- 
fections of his mistress. In the glowing language of a lover, his 
fancy depicted a glittering rainbow of future felicity, and he was 
surprised that none of them could participate in his enthusiasm. 


Of all the trophies which vain mortals boast, 
Ly wit, by valour, or by wisdom won, 
The first, the fairest in a young man’s eye, 


Is woman’s captive heart. 


So sung the poet, and Clairville soon realized that triumph. 
He was received as a favoured suitor, and he thought himself the 
most fortunate of men. Sinister circumstances intervened, and 
the fidelity of the impatient lover was put to the test. The fail- 
ure of an extensive banking-house, swept into the hands of a 
crowd of creditors, the patrimony of the opulent heiress. But 
what then? The eye of Leonora sparkled with as bright a lustre 
as it did when she saw herself surrounded by all that wealth can 
procure. The smile of soft serenity played upon her lips: melo- 
dy yet hung upon her voiee, and good nature still regulated her 


thoughts and actions. Young, beautiful, and generous, she had 
no sordid cares to disturb her reflections, and she confided in the 
fond affection of an honourable mind. But how was Clairville af- 
fected by this sudden revolution? With such sentiments as he pro- 
fessed, it was not to be supposed that he would hesitate an instant 
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between opulence and felicity, interest and affection. He loved 
Leonora for the patrimony which nature had allotted, not for that 
which she derived from her ancestry. It was not the reverse of 
fortune which had befallen his mistress, but a prudent regard to 
his own happiness which suggested the propriety of more de- 
liberate reflection. He began to apprehend a want of similarity 
in their tempers and taste; the veil which had hitherto obscured 
his vision was suddenly removed; he discovered a plaintive ex- 
pression in her countenance, indicative of something, which he 
feared would not assort with his own liveliness of disposition:—~in 
a word, importunity soon became indifference, and Leonora saw 
a respectful visiter instead of an ardent lover. His mistress 
dismissed him with contempt, and when he resorted to his 


friends, they laughed at his complaints. 
Clairville hastened to his lodgings, and took himself to task. 


The advocate contends feebly who accuses himself. Clair- 
ville was found guilty of no higher crime than inconstancy, and 
he could not quarrel with himself merely because he could not 
govern his inclinations. By. this self-deception, he escaped the 
shame of mercenary motives—an imputation which would have 
wrung his heart with the most poignant mortification. 

In the fine fable of Cebes, which Dr. Johnson has given to 
the English reader, deceit is called by the Greek philosopher, the 
misleader of man. She holdsa cup, and her followers are said to 
be so blinded by a draught from it, that they are incapable of dis- 
tinguishing the true way of life. This vessel is not yet exhaust- 
ed, and we continue to drink from it with eagerness, though its 
mischievous influence is so manifest. Thus we go on in self-de- 
lusion from day to day, and we are summoned to die, before we 


have learned how to live. 


| SEDLEY 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


And do you think there are any who are influenced by this? 
Oh lud! yes, sir; —the number of these; who undergo the fatigue of judging 


for themselves, is very small indeed. SHerrmpan’s Critic. 


Philosophical Essays; to which are subjoined, copious notes, critical and expla- 
natory and a supplementary narrative; with an appendix, By James 
Ogilvie. Philadelphia. John Conrad, 8yo. pp. 426—$2 50. 

Tue task of a critic is attended with pecular difficulties. 
His best intentions are often perverted by ignorance, or resented 
by vanity; and they are at all times hable to exaggeration from 
the various feelings which are affected by his decisions. His 
office is highly important in whatsoever point it may be regarded. 
While he is allowed to indulge his sensibility in the enjoyment of 
the beauties of a finished composition, he is bound to indicate its 
blemishes. His canons are deductions of reason, concerning cle- 
gance or deformity, which are drawn from the permanent feelings 
of the human mind. It is not true that criticism embarrasses ge- 
nius: she is the guide of its steps and the guardian of its fame. 
She enlarges the limits of conception, clears the cye of discern- 
ment, and improves the operations of judgment. In forming her 
determinations, she must be careful lest she be seduced by flat- 
tery or intimidated by impudent menace. We feel the fali weight 
of these obligations, and though we may not always render jus- 
tice, we shall endeavour to perform our duty with fairness. 

The author of the volume now on our table, appears “ be- 
fore the tribunals of criticism and taste, not as a suppliant for mer- 
cy, (that he disdains) but as a claimant for justice, which he de- 
mands.” —7o the candid reader, p. xcix. Yet with all this lofti- 
ness of carriage, he takes care to remind this “ candid and intelli- 
gent reader,” in more than one place, of “ the precipitancy and wn- 
hfreparedness with which the contents of this volume have been 
committed to the press,” &c. This courteous phrase is employ- 
ed no less than four times in the brief concluding address, 7 che 
eandid reader. } 

The value of a book is to be ascertained, fer se, by its own 
merit, and not by any personal considerations. But we are willing 
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to indulge the author by making a few extracts from his “ Sup- 
plementary Narrative.” 
Mr. Ogilvie is a native of Scotland, and was educated in that 


country. 


“ The period that elapsed, between the nineteenth and the thirty-fourth year 
of the narrator’s life, was devoted with assiduity and enthusiasm, to the instrue- 
tion of youth, in the state of Virginia. 

“In the course of study pursued by his pupils, no inconsiderable portion of 
their attention was devoted, to exercises in elocution, composition aud rhetorie. 
From the eartiest recollected period of his life, the narrator had felt, and cher. 
ished, not a predilection merely, but a passion, for the cultivation of oratory. 


Incidental circumstances combined to nourish and inflame this passion.”—p. i. 


** Whilst thus employed in Virginia, he was accustomed to hold semi-annu- 
al academical examinations and exhibitions; at which, his pupils exhibited speci- 
mens of their proficiency and skill in composition and elocution, in the presence 
of their parents and guardians, and intelligent persons of both sexes in the vicini- 
ty of his academy, who felt an inclination and found it convenient to attend. 

‘The narrator uniformly availed himself of the occasions, which these op- 
portunities presented, to prepare and deliver a discourse, for the purpose of il- 
lustrating the methods and objects of the course of instruction whick he had 
adopted; or on some interesting topic, connected with the duties of an mstructor. 

‘The impression which these discourses, and the manner in which they 
were delivered, seemed to leave on the minds of his intelligent auditors; en- 
couraged the narrator, to conceive and attempt the execution of a desigu some- 
what novel. 

‘He proposed to deliver a weekly discourse, on some interesting subject, 


(literary or ethieal,) in the presenee of intelligent persons of both sexes, resi- 


“ The attention with which his auditors listened to these discourses, and the 
manner in which they testified their approbation; not only excited but nourished 
a hope, (which gradually gained strength) that he was endowed by nature, or 
had derived from education, uncommon skil! in a certain species of oratory. 

“On the delight which this hope imparted; on the restless and fitful, yet 


inspiring enthusiasm it enkindled: on the fondness with which he hugged it te 


his * heart of hearts:’ he forkears to expatiate.”"—pp. iii, iv. 


We need not stop to sympathize with the author in the_hard- 
ships and privations which he suffered. The monotonous drudgery 


of a preceptor’s life is well known. 


An enthusiastic attachment to the profession, which he had embraced; a 
habituatheart-felt and elevating eonseiousness of its dignity and usefulness; a con- 
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stitution invigorated by the precious privations and mind-awakening abstinence of 
a Scotch education, combined with the excessive use of opium (which proved 
in the sequel a most treacherous auxiliary), enabled him to sustain and survive, 
this unremitted and overwhelming drudgery. 

“He escaped insanity and suicide: He survived—But, heret lateri lethalis 
arundo—Health, equanimity, and steady intellectual energy, were irretrievably 
sacrificed.” —p. viii, ix. 

** It was at this cheerless and dreary stage in the journey of life, when the 
face of nature seemed an universal blank, when life had ceased to charm and 
death to terrify; that the idea of delivering orations from the rostrum, in the 


principal cities of the United States, suddenly crossed his imagination.”—p. ix. 


“So firmly did this idea fasten itself upon his imagination, 
that, during two nights successively,” it “ chased repose from his 
pillow.” On the third night, however, he fell 


—‘ into asleep so profound and protracted, that he remembers to have been rous- 
ed by a faithful and affectionate old negro man, (Diogenes could dispense more 
readily with the services of Menas,) who waited on him, and apprehending from 
the death-like stillness of his sleep and the lateness of the hour, that he was dead, 


or had fainted, began to halloo in his ear, and shake him vivlently.”—p. x. 


When Newton’s dog had destroyed a manuscript, he exclaim- 
ed,“ Ah, Pompey, thou little knowest what thou hast done.” This 
was as true as any of sir Isaac’s propositions, but we cannot imi- 
tate the mildness of the philosopher, Diego, may have thought 
it necessary to awaken his master when he found him remaining in 
bed to a jate hour, but he is not aware what the world may have 
lost through his officiousness. It is related that the devil once ap- 
peared to a musician while he was slumbering, and that his infer- 
1al majesty condescended to play a tune, which the artist recollect- 
ed and preserved. In honour of the composer he called it the 
Devil’s Sonata. Mr, Coleridge lately dreamed a poem, which is 
very likely to produce some dreams among his readers. Miss 
Polly Baker of New York, falls asleep very often, and then dreams 
a sermon; thereby reversing the practice of most people, who ge- 
nerally hear part of the sermon first. A learned Fellow of the Royal 
Society has put into requisition all the diversified powers of his 
mind to explain the phenomenon; but he has overlooked two ob- 
vious causes. If he had recollected the proverbial loquacity and 
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spirit of contradiction so peculiar to the sex, there would have 
been no difficulty in the matter. 

Perhaps, however, after perusing these fruits of his “ day- 
dreams,” as the author calls them, (Pref. p. xxii.) the reader may 
pardon old Diego for preventing him from the exhibition of those 
* visions of future glory” that spared “his aching sight.” He 
arose from his couch, communicated his design to his friends; lis- 
tened “ without surprise or impatience to their exclamatious of in- 
credulity and astonishment,’ and though he “ even read in their fa- 
ces a suspicion that his mind was deranged,” he persisted in his 
determination to—exchange the obscurity of a village life for a 
more splendid theatre. That his cares were greatly diminished and 
his fortunes advanced by this step, we entertain no doubt. A sin- 
gle exhibition in a popuious city would produce more than a year’s 
salary, such as are usually paid to village teachers. At p. xxxiv. 
of this narrative, we have an enumeration—-some what ostentatious 
to be sure—of “ the principal benefactions, which the emoluments 
arising from the delivery of his orations, enabled him to present to 
useful institutions.”?’ They are twenty-five in number, and the ag- 
gregate of his donations amounts to nearly four thousand dollars. 
The capacity of doing so much good to society is of itself a large 
reward, and he might have dozed away a life in the sylvan scenes of 
Milton, without the enjoyment of such a pleasure. We cannot 
help intruding a wish that the author would confine himself to 
this sphere. There is ample scope for all his talents and abundant 
objects for all his philanthropy. We do not regard these acts of 
benevolence as the transient ebullitions of easy good nature, but 
we are willing to consider them as the consequence of that gene- 
rallove for the great human family which is so deservedly ranked 
among the most beautiful of the moral virtues. We felt the full 
force of that sentiment of gratitude which is the rich reward of 
such beneficence, a few months ago, when we were detained by 
head winds at one of the towns in New England. 

We found a large and well selected library, the legacy of a 
liberal individual to the town, which the commercial pursuits of 
the inhabitants had suffered to fail into decay. Our orator appro- 
priated the profits of one of his exhibitions to the augmentation of 
the funds of the institution, and by this timely kindness the books 
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were rescucd from inevitable ruin. By this means he has asso- 
ciated his name with that of the founder of the library, and is en- 
titled to participate with him in the praise which the poet bestows 
on such acts; 


5 of his fellow men 





He well deserves, who for their leisure hours 


A blameless joy affords.— Southey. 


We cannot follow the author through all the trifling circum. 
stances and tedious egotism of this narrative. He boasts of a 
medal which his scholars, reversing the order of things, awarded 
to him. He carries it, as a lover does the picture of his mistress. 

We could not but smile at the naiveté of his penitence when 
he declares his “ sincere sorrow for having, at one of his exhibi- 
tions in this city, unthinkingly betrayed” an “ avowal’’ of his opin- 
ions “ on the divine origin of christianity:”’—unthinkingly in a paro- 
dy of two verses from Beattie’s Hermit, which is given in the nar- 
rative, with a simple declaration that he “ forbears to examine the 
question”—an avowal which occasioned a revocation of the per- 
mission to occupy the college hali for his exercitations. p. xxii. et 
seg. Some may think this punishment rather severe, as his 
conduct really discovers more of juvenile indiscretion and want 
of solidity in religious matters, than hostility to the gospel. But 
aman who ascends the rosirum for such important purposes, as 
our philosopher professes, ought not to go to work, “ unthink- 
ingly.”’ : 

As to what he is pleased to say of Mr. Moore in the course 
of this note, we shall simply remark, that some of the pieces to 
which he may allude, were the anonymous productions of a very 
young writer, which may have been condemned by his maturer 
judgment, as they have never been acknowledged. Mr. Moore 
now as sincerely regrets, as any Amcrican can deplore, the exist- 
ence of some other pieces relating particularly to this country. 
One ray from the bright sun of this first of modern poets is worth 
all the garish blaze of these Essays. When our author arraigns, 
with such severity, the prurient imagination of incautious youth, 
let him think of the charity which he invokes for his “ unthink- 
ing avowal”’ of infidelity: and if he chooses to allude to some of 
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the libels on our political character, we shall answer that they 
were sanctioned by names which he himself has applauded, and 
that Mr. Moure rejected the most offensive matter from the second 
edition of his poems. 

It was about twelve years ago that we first heard Mr. 
Ogilvie. Since that time he has travelled through the United 
States, and has delivered a few of his own compositions, inter- 
mingled with recitations from Walter Scott and other popu- 
lar writers. He now finds that he has “ reached the maturity of 
life;” (p. xcv.) and that he has arrived “ ata stage in the execution 
of the enterprise which he has undertaken.” i6. What that stage 
is we cannot distinctly discern, but it is such that “ farther success 
would be hopeless or worth/ess, without the acquisition of perma- 
nent and extended celebrity as a philosophical writer.” Pref. p. im 
vi. and Fo the candid reader, xcv. He therefore dismisses his crowd- 
ed auditories, and, unmindful of the wish of Job or the fable of 
Esop, he resolves to write a book. With a sort of infatuation 
which can only be accounted for in one, who has had the temerity 
to form such a determination, he turns his back upon his former 
friends: friends, who strewed his paths with all the flowers of pane- 
eyric, and greeted his visits to our cities with the well turned peri- 
ods of newspaper puff, until Ociivir’s Rostrum was likely to be- 
come as standing an advertisement as LeE’s Nostrum.* He does 
not hesitate to divulge the secrets of the trade, and laugh in his 
sleeve at those who have followed his steps with all the plaudits of 


staring admiration: 


‘The eclat of popular declaration, on the rostrum, depends upon so many 
eircumstances wholly independent of superlor capacity or cultivation; so ma- 
ny circumstances perfectly contemptible in the view of generous ambition; so 
many circumstances, compatible with mental imbecility, and even with depra- 
vity, in the characters of those who may obtain this eelat; that it would be di fi- 
enli, even to imagine, a more equivocal or shallow evidence of personal merit, 
palue, or virtue, than,-—taken singly,—such success exhibits. 

“ Any thing, how superficial and sophistica! soever in substance; however 
faulty, tumid, or meretricious in its style, if delivered with a certain degree of 
animation, energy, and grace; will offen not only escape censure, but even 


extort a plaudit, from a miscellaneous audience. 


* These eulogies, fe says, would form a volume, if they were collected, 
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‘It ought to be recollected too, that the attempt, in the incipient stages of 
the enterprise which he has undertaken, to exhibit specimens of luminous 
analysis, or philosophical reasoning, on the rostrum; would not only have been 
preposterous, but a whimsical kind of suicide. 

“‘ Any public speaker, however gifted by nature, or graced by culture, with 
the natural and acquired powers of oratory, who may niake this attempt, in the 
early stages of such an enterprise; may degin by addressing a very numerous 
and fashionable audience, but will assuredly close his oration, if he speaks three- 
guarters of an hour, in the presence of a very select one. 

“It would indeed be difficult to devise a more effectual process, for getting 
rid of all the admiring spectators and delighted auditors of popular deciama- 
tion: of all the listless listeners, and yawning lookers on, who assemble to hear- 
ken “arrectis auribus,” to Stentorian declaimers; clap, shout, stare aud wonder 


at dextrous, or ambidextral gesticulators and graceful attitudinurian:.”— 
pp. iv, v. 


I. The initial essay in this volume is “ On the cardinal im- 
frortance of the study of Mathematical Science, as a branch of 


liberal education, and as connected with the attainment of supfreri- + 


er ability and skill, in the exercise of oratory.” On this linpor- 
tant subject he makes the following remarks: 


** Respecting mathematical truth, the ideas of Adam, before the fall, must 
have corresponded with those of the celestial visitants of paradise, and with 
those also of the most corrupted and irreclaimable of his descendants. Even 
in the infernal regions, where the glorious faculties of one of the highest orders 
of ereated intelligences, are in the utmost possible degree perverted and ma- 
ligned, where God is detested, evil pursued as good, and truth abhorred, mathe- 
matical truth sheds its “inereate” and irrefrangible light, on the minds of de- 
mons and damned spirits, as clearly, as on the originally less, but now perhaps 
more glorious faculties, of Newton or of Paseal. We may even dare to believe, 
that in regard to every theorem supported by mathematical demonstration, 
science and omniscience coincide; that the evidence is beheld in the same light, 
by the Almighty mind, by the Creator himself, and by the humblest and most 
fallible of his intelligent creatures. 

** Mathematical science may be therefore viewed, as a portion of DIVINE 


TRUTH, revealed, not by inspiration, but by intuition.”—pp. 12, 13. 


It is the very essence of truth that itis immutable. What 
is true on earth is true throughout the whole universe. What- 
ever can be affirmed with truth respecting the physical sciences, 
is as well entitled to be called a divine ‘ruth, as any proposition in 
Euclid. So far from this science being “ diyine,’ 
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it is peculiar- 
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ly and emphatically human: because it is founded upon definitions 
which are the creatures of human imagination. Many of the 
things of which it treats, have no other existence than in the fancy 
of those who invented them. A line, for instance, is defined to 
be a quantity which has length, without breadth or thickness. 
Such a quantity, probably, does not exist in nature; and hence it 
is that some mathematical propositions which shock our reason, 
appear to be unanswerably proved. Grant that a line, having no° 
breadth or thickness may be intersected by another, and the infer- 
ence is irresistible, that the smallest particle of matter may be 
infinitely divided: a proposition which is evidently absurd in terms. 

The profanity of his illustration must have been suggested 
in one of those unthinking moods of “ indiscreet sincerity,” (Sufi. 
Narr. p. xxvi.) in which he has the misfortune to be betrayed. 

It is the purpose of the former part of this essay to display 
the cardinai importance of this science. “ The distinctness and 
precision, which the practical application of mathematical theo- 
rems imparts to our conceptions on every subject, to which they 
are applied or applicable, is too obvious,’ &c.—p. 20. “ The 
study of this science has a stronger tendency to establish habits of 
composure, recollectedness, dispassionate inquiry, intense reflec- 
tion, and patient investigation than any other study that can engage 
the attention of youth.”’—p.16. The same idea, in almost the 
same words, is repeated in an interrogatory form at pp. 20—2}. 
By the time he reaches the 25th page, he seems to have satiated 
himself with the praises of this science, and it appears to be the 
intention of the latter part of the essay to overturn what the for- 
mer had established. “ A premature, excessive, and much more, 
an exclusive devotion of the mind to this science,” says the au- 
thor, will “ impair, and by disuse almost destroy the powers of 
observation, and even blunt the sensibility of the corporeal organs, 


to external impressions,” &c. 

If. The second Essay, “ On Human Knowledge,’ commences 
with some attempts at definition which we shall copy, as a fair 
specimen of the whole. In justice te the author, however, we 
should state that he annexes a note in which he urges the reader 
toread the whole Essay, when he is positive that his definitions 
wil be “ perfectly intelligible.” If he should still object to the 
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attempts of the teacher, the reader is requested to “ substitute 
one more correct and comprehensive,” and moreover, to state his 
objections to the author. To require a reader to study the illus- 
tration in order that he may comprehend the proposition which it 
is intended to establish, is rather a singular mode of instruction. 
But philosophers will have their own way. 

The following proposition, we imagine, will not be disputed: 











‘* The most gigantic intellect, when it attempts to grasp a subject, that lies 
beyond the boundaries of human knowledge; in the region not of the unknown, 


but of the unknowable, is as impotent, as the most ordinary mind.” p. 53. 


If, however, it should be doubted, we recommend to some 
“ gigantic intellect” the solution of this question: if a blind man 
and one who is not so, be put ina dark room, where neither of 
them have been before, which shall] find the door first? 

At page 78 we have another attempt at definition, which is 


about as clear as these we have just quoted. He inquires in what 
physical truth consists—and makes the following reply: 


** Theoretically and absolutely, in a coincidence betwixt the order in which 
impressions are made upon our senses, (and the order consequently in which 


the ideas they suggest are arranged and associated in our minds,) and that in 
which the phenomena, by which those impressions are made and those ideas 
suggested, sueceed each other, according to the relation of cause and effect; or, 
if this coincidence be unattainable, in a continual approximation towards it.” p.78. 


At page 109 we are told, in a note, that “ to overlook or ne- 
elect any practicable and efficient means of enabling the rising 
generation, to pluck’ &c. (we cannot copy all his verbiage) the 
“ unforbidden fruits of the tree of knowledge,” isa sin “ scarcely 
inferior in magnitude and malignity, to the original sin.” 

There is a passage, (p. 137.) in the notes on this essay, 
which cannot be passed over in silence. 


** On this foundation, as on a rock of adamant, rests the preeminent im- 
portance of faith, in the fabric of Christian ethics, as an antidote to the con- 
tagion, of impiety and immorality, as a security for happiness, here, and 
hereafter. On a mind destitute of faith, revealed religion must be wholly 
inoperative, without a firm and unshaken faith, christianity can impart no mo- 
tive, impress no conviction, awaken no emotion. Destitute of faith, the human 
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mind, however gifted by genius, or, graced by science and letters, is deaf to 
the warning voice of the “ word of God,” and blind to the glorious prospects, 
which religion has revealed. 

**'To the owlish eye of infidelity, the divine light of the gospel, is blacker 
than Egyptian darkness: to the annunciation of the joys of heaven, and the 
horrors of hell, infidelity listens with the smile of contempt, or, the scowl of 
derision. Where faith is wanting, all is wanting: to a mind, destitute of faith, 
christianity seems a legend; its prophecies, the ravings of phrenzy, or, a sick 
man’s dreams; its ritual, mummery; its miracles, the tricks of a juggler; its 
promises of rewards, and its menaces of punishment, in a future state, and in 
another world, the artifices, by which an empiric vends his nostrums: without 
faith, he:ven and hell, are regarded as other names, for Tartarus and Elysium: 
without faith, God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, sink 


down to a level with Jupiter, with Neptune, and with Pluto.” 


The propositions contained in these paragraphs are as incor- 
rect as the iliustrations are indecent and profane. It is not true 
that the christian religion is founded upon faith alone. Our be- 
lief in the existence of a Supreme Being, the basis of all true 
religion, whether natural or revealed, is supported by reason; by 
the inferences fairly deducible from the manifestations of nature; 
by the irrefragible arguments with which reason supplies the un- 
derstanding. An atheist cannot properly be called a man without 
faith: he is 20m comfos—a man destitute of sound reason. He is 
devoid even of that common sense which enables the person who 
finds an article which he had never seen before—a watch, for in- 
stance—to decide at once that it had a maker, who possessed suf- 
ficient power and intelligence to put such a piece of machinery 
together. 

The belief of the christian is very absurdly supposed, by our 
author, to be the effect of credulity, tor the word faith in these 


passages can have no other meaning. ‘This is to compromise the 


cause of the gospel. Remove the prejudices of men and the eyi- 


dence which produces the faith of the christian would have the 
assent of every mind. It is a strange perversion in Mr. Ogilvie to 
suppose that faith precedes evidence and insures its success. His 
language, when he says that revealed religion must be wholly inofie- 
rative on a mind destitute of faith, evidently supposes faith to be 
prior to the effects of truth; to be any thing but the assent of the 
understanding to evidence; and if he were correct, all ministration 
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of the word from the pulpit would be unnecessary. It is one of 
the arts of infidels to affirm that christianity requires faith without 
evidence; and that so far from being an appeal to our reason, it 
is a disingenuous appeal to contemptible credulity. However 
pure may be the intentions of our author, christianity must ever 
suffer by such defenders. 

III. In the essay on Moral Fiction, he seems to forget ali about 
the beau ideal, and gravely undertakes to prove that novels are not a 
bona fide description of real life. In order to support so important a 
proposition as this, “it may be useful,” he thinks, “ to run a paral- 
lel, ina few cardinal points, between the facts of real life, and the 
fictions of novel writers, in regard to connubial and domestic happi- 
ness.” p. 193. Accordingly, as a cardinal point, we have the ordi- 
nary share of personal beauty, which we see every day, contrasted 
with the brilliant charms of the heroine that dance before the eyes 
of the novelist and impart their fascination to his pages:—the sober 
occupations of regularindustry andthe pomp and splendour of Man- 
deville and sir Charles:—the plodding pursuits of some honest 
John Doe, and the matronly industry of his affectionate spouse, 
are placed in opposition to “ the opulent idler, who is disqualified 
by ignorance and incapacity, for the exercise of any sort of valua- 
ble, liberal, or noble pursuit.” 

Now if we had as much time, and ink and paper to spare, as 
Mr. Ogilvie, and could venture to indulge in vapid declamation, 
and to swear, it was the true toledo, we might undertake the cause 


of the “ novel-mongers;” 


and remind him what an elysium is al- 
ways created whenever it pleases these gentlemen to pronounce 
the banns between the happy pair; how the old women of the vil- 
lage are comforted, and the children are taught by the Angelina or 
the Clementina of the tale, while the hero almost gives away his 
farms to the tenants, and devotes all his hours to the promotion of 
the felicity of the Arcadian swains who cultivate his paternal do- 
mains. But as we are not,as yet, ready to rest our pretensions 
to “ permanent and extensive celebrity” on such idle specula- 
tions, we can only assert our belief that even among the 


‘“unidea’d girls,” as Johnson would call them, such trash, as 
is here described, is forgotten as soon as it is read; and the 


fair readers never dream of suffering these silly fictions to di- 
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vert them from the sober employments of real life. Women of the , 
present day are aware of their importance in society as 


The sex whom man was born to please.— Cowper. 


They feel their power, and fortunately for] us, they know how to 
use it. They compel us to respect ourselves as the first les- 
son in the art of pleasing them. Thus they promote at once, their 
individual happiness, and the general interests of society. It is 
really laughable to see a writer, in a book, written professedly with 
such lofty pretensions, converting the miserable sheep and wind- 
mills of the Minerva press into castles and giants. He concludes 
this wonderful parallel in the following words: 

** It is mournful, it is humiliating, it is portentous! to reflect, that, after hav- 
ing aceess to the results of the experience of nearly six thousand years; there 
should be found ina civilized eommunity, a single human creature of sound mind, 
and approaching the maturity of life, who can, even for a moment harbour, se 
stupid and noxious a delusion.” p. 197. 

z Now we must say, that if there be such a single human cree- 
i ture, it can be no other than the author of these Philosophical Ea- 
says. 

Having achieved the discomfiture ef the whole band of nov- 
el-mongers, our author exclaims, a few pages further, “ is man 
for ever doomed,” “ to float in the balloon of declamation, and 
dream that he is ascending?” p. 198. This isa most unfortunate 
question. We cannot but fancy we behold our philosopher seated 
in his aerial car, indulging himself in one of these delightful 
visions, when he bawls out, p. 210, “ Hantoo! where are the 
ministers of the moral police?” &c.—As he has a remarkable 
fondness for quotations, we marvel much that his ready memory 
did not suggest two lines from an old play; 

“Call up my guards, call up every one, 
If you don’t cali all, you'd as need call none.” 

Or if he wished to produce a correspondence of sound and 
sense, he might have borrowed a line from the opening of Code- 
ridge’s last poem: 

**Tu whit!—Tu whoo!” 

Weare rather amused than provoked by the irreverent man- 

ner in which “S. Johnson” is mentioned. No true Scotchman 
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will forget the doctor’s unfortunate prejudices, and hence our 
philosopher traces his steps with an industry, which betrays all 
the irascibility without any of the acuteness of mad Dennis “ the 
when he hung upon the rear of Pope. He talks of his 


critic,” 
“ owlish eye;”’ the “ biographer of the poets is not only the Zoi- 
lus of Gray, but the Judas of Milton;’’ p. 223, and on the next 
page, “ 5. Johnson is the betrayer, the blasphemer, the Judas of 
Milton.” Nor does the philosopher rest content with such ana- 
thema; for at p. 225 we are informed that “ S. Johnson with Ju- 
nius, will be met again at Philippi.’ This mysterious threat may 
probably be elucidated by turning to the latter part of his book, 
where the author expresses his conviction of the, “ radical malig- 
nity of metaphor,” and promises in a future work to “ expose, in. 
a clear and striking light, the inappropriateness of metaphorical 
language, not only in philosophical disquisition, but even for the 
purposes of poetical and rhetorical embellishment.” 

Shades of illustrious teachers in morals and in politics, be- 
ware of our philosopher when he next ascends the rostrum, or in- 
dites a book—— 


He stares tremendous with a threat’ning eye, 


Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. 


It will not, however, astonish any one that the moralist should 
be thus treated in the same pages in which we are exhorted to 
study the Potrricat JustTicE; a book, now almost forgotten, 
which was written by another philosopher. This tissue of cold- 
blooded sophistry and visionary enthusiasm, “ with all its errors, 
glaring, monstrous, and noxious as they are,” is praised, p. 126, 
as “the only elementary work on ethics, with the exception of 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, now existing inthe world: 
or, at least, the only work of this character, in the writer’s estima- 
tion, which he has read or heard of: the only work on ethics, in 
which the morality of the gospel is clearly developed, and taught 
with simplicity and sincerity, with earnestness and zeal, and by a 
teacher who neither connives at iniquity, courts popularity, depre- 
cates frrejudice, nor is awed by power.” Nay more, Mr. Ogilvie 
thinks that if the book had been “ purified by the omission of ob- 
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noxious passages,’ an appropriate text from the New Testament 
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might be prefixed to the chapters; and it would thus become “ the 








- most valuable volume of sermons that,”’ &c. 


We fear our readers are heartily weary, as we are sick, of 
this volume. Vitor in adversum is one of the mottos which the 
author has prefixed to his Narrative. The reader may now decide 
what sort of light it is which shines before him; whether it is the 
pure and holy splendour of truth, or one of those will-o’-the-wisps 
which would lead to the quagmires of darkness and death. 

We have not forgotten, in the course of these remarks, “ the 
volume of eulogies,” Supp. Nar. xxxii. which the author’s exhi- 
bitions have elicited from anonymous writers; we are aware that 
his merits have been attested by a medal from his pupils; and we 
have perused, with respectful attention, the testimon. erudit. viror. 
which Mr. Ogilvie’s instructions obtained from the Columbia col- 
lege in South Carolina. No doubt we shall be condemned to that 
“ penal perdition,’” to which the author has doomed the fallen 
empercr of the French: we shall be ranked among those “ cavil- 
lers and disparagers,” whose “ malignity and Envy” he seems to 
anticipate, and affects to despise. The “ august and appellate tri- 


bunals of criticism,” “ he avows an expectation,” will 


© Send a viistering guardian if need be,’ 
) Ao) > 


“to chase these vermin to more appropriate prey.” 
We have examined D’Israeli’s Calamities of Authors, with- 


out finding any mention of this modus operandi: but every man 
ought to know his own case best. We shall therefore say but a 
few words more, and then consign him to the doctors. 

Mr. Ogilvie seems to have aimed at what appeared to his dis- 
torted imagination, a glorious acquisition, but which, in soberness, 
is no more than the eclat that is due to a school-boy who has spo- 
ken well. He acted the reciter, until he obtained the plaudits of 
the multitude. In the prosecution of this stupendous “ enter- 
prise,” his pride has been inflamed until his sensibility has become 
too exquisite to bear the slightest touch. He has heard that his 
object is said to be words, not ideas; sounds, not sense: and he has 
flattered himself into an opinion that he can remove this impres- 
sion by an exhibition of philosophical lore. But he forgot to 
ehange his dress when he left the rostrum: he neglected to lay 
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aside the cap and bells: he comes, zugis armatus, with the fan- 
tastic ornaments of a comedian, into a circle of grave old men, 
who may be startled by the meretricious glare of his language, 
while they will discover nothing of solidity to excite their atten- 
tion. 

The volume before us furnishes sufficient evidence that he has 
no pretensions whatsoever to the character of a philosophical writer. 
As a rhetorician, eyery page, almost every sentence, of his work, 
shows that he stands greatly in need of those instructions which he 
professes to give to others. Of the ordinary defects of his style we 
have taken but little notice. To detail them, would only be neces- 
sary, if the work possessed any of those beauties or charms, which 
might make its faults the objects of imitation. Its numerous blem- 
ishes have nothing to redeem them; no strength of reasoning, no 
profound investigation, no enlarged or original knowledge,no splen- 
did paradox, no specious or agreeable novelty, no captivating elo- 
quence, none of that ethereal electricity which animates and embel- 
lishes every subject; nothing, in a word, to attract notice, but a few 
occasional rays, and those not elicited from his own imagination, 
but reflected from the writings of others with which his memory ap- 
pears to be loaded. Yet we do not assert that he'is altogether des- 
titute of talents. His powers of elocution must be great when they 
can command attention to such speechesas he is capable of compos- 
ing. Far be it, therefore, from us to discourage him in this branch 
of his pursuit. As an actor ora reciter, he may contribute to the 
amusement of the public, and acquire emolument and reputation. 
But we strongly recommend to him to recite the compositions of 
others, in preference to his own; of which poor Dennie once re- 
marked, that they resembled a piece of gobelin tapestry, which 
looked well enough at a distance, but would not bear close in- 
spection. If, however, he will still continue to deliver his own 
discourses from the rostrum, we think instead of demanding “ the 
erection of spacious and «magnificent halls, in the principal cities 
of the American republic,” Su. Var. Ixxxv. for his exercitations, 
he may be satisfied with those which have been usually allotted to 
him. 
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CRYSTALINA, A FAIRY TALE. 








Crystalina,a Fairy Tale, by a Native American. New York. 
D. Longworth. 1816. $1. 


Tue different arts that have exercised the powers of the hu- 
man mind, excite admiration and command respect, in proportion 
to the intellectual vigour which they display. Invention has al- 
ways held the first rank among these faculties. In the selection of © 
his subject, and the complication and development of his fable, 
Homer exhibited the loftiest flight of imagination. His concep- 
tions, his dispositions—-in short, every part of his poems, may be 
said to have been drawn from the inexhaustible resources of his 
own mind. Virgil saw allthis, and profited by it. He had that 
part of good sense which is not inherited by all the sons of Apello; 
he could form a proper estimate of his own strength. He was 
unable to invent, but he could imitate beauties, and he knew how 
to avoid faults. He suffered his Pegasus to be guided by the reins 
oftheGrecian bard. But before criticism assigns even a second rank 
to imitation, it is necessary that the canons of taste should be rigo- 
rously observed. Ifthere be nothing of novelty in the plot, there 
ought to besomething new or striking in the combination of circum- 
stances and the situations of the persons. Of all this, the author 
of Crystalina, must have been aware, and therefore we do not dis- 
cern the better part of valour in the selection of his subject. Tales 
of fairies and genii and enchanted lakes, are now scarcely admit- 
ted even to the nursery. Modern taste requires something more 
substantial than these airy nothings. We have here a motley mix- 
ture of the absurd enchantments of fairy land, the inventions of 
pagan mythology, and the grave matters of holy writ. Thus the 
hero on one occasion wishes for “ Elijah’s mantle” or “ Aaron’s 
wand,” to enable him to cleave a passage through an enchanted 
lake. p. 57. These subjects are too hely to be made the sport 
of a romancer, and no splendour of diction will reconcile the so- 
ber mind to such levity. With such difficulties in his way, it is 
no small praise to say that our author has not failed. His narra- 
tive flows with considerable ease, and is embellished with a rich- 
ness of description, which is always most successful when he 
quits the things that never yet were seen, and condescends to talk 
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of ordinary matters. Thus a young lady sleeping in an arbour is 


an incident within the bounds of probability, and it is described 





with good effect: 


‘© All in her garden Crystalina lay, 

Beneath a bow’r adorn’d with blossoms gay, 
And sweetly slumber’d on an evil day; 

The luscious woodbine al/ around her threw 

Its fragrant blossoms and ambrosial dew; 

On every side nectarean flow’rs were spread; - 
The plumy birds sang sweetly o’er her head; 
While amorous zephyrs o’er her bosom fair, 
Play’d wantonly, and curl’d her golden hair. 
Flora she seem’d, reposing’mid her flow’rs, 

Or Venus slumb’ring in Idalian bow’rs. 

On either cheek celestia! roses shone, 

Such as Aurora blushes, when the sun 

At morn, salutes her with a glowing kiss, 

And heav’n and earth and ocean smile with bliss. 
As thus alone the sleeping virgin tay, 

On couch of roses, charm’d with visions gay, 
The fairy monarch thither chane’d to stray.” p. 18. 


We should be more willing to give greater praise to this 
passage, if the two lines in italic were omitted. The first comes 
in like an unbidden guest at a lenten feast, and we are told of the 
lady “ slumbering,” “ reposing,” and “ sleeping,” in subsequent 
places. We can dispense with the couch of roses in the second, be- 
cause there are some on the cheeks of the lady; and peradventure 
a few more might be found among the “ fragrant blossoms.”’ The 
third objection is, that they help to form triads which ought al- 
ways to be avoided, and they can be omitted here without the loss 
of a single idea. 

Exceptng the instant when Shakspere said “ not a mouse 
stirred,” we cannot conceive any time to be more still than that 
which is described in the following lines; 


* Deep silence reign’d-—so still, so deep and dread, 

That they might hear the Fairy’s lightest tread; 

Might hear the spider as he wove his snare 

From rock to rock, or snails soft creeping there.” p. 14. 
¥OL If. RB 
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In the opening of the second canto we have an effort of pic- 
torial invention which might redeem the whole voiume, if its 


blemishes were of much greater magnitude than they are. 


** Tremendous scene! the prowlers of the wood 
Stop’din mid chase and spar’ d their victim's blood, 
F led to their eaves, or crouching with alarm, 
Howl’d at the passing spirits of che storm! 
E\ye-blasting spectres and bleach’d skeletons, 

With snow-white raiment and disjointed bones, 
Before them strode; and meteors, flickering dire, 
Around them trail’d their scintillating fire, 


Livid and pale as light of fun’ral pyre.” p. 23. 


One of the best passages in the poem is the description of 
Fairy Land. The language is harmonious and the imagery clas- 
sical. The night-scene toward the end of the penultimate canto, 


> 


in which the lovers are walted by “ favonian gales,’’ on a “ pol- 
ish’d main,’ when 


-~ 


* Yellow moonlight soften’d all the air,”—p. 87, 


is eminently captivating. 
The fancy of a poetical mind may also be traced in the invo- 


cation with which the hermit commences his story. 


* Awake! O wizard Memory, awake! 
And with thy torch, thy magic torch, relume, 
Of other years, the dark sepulchral gloom.— 


O Memory awake!”’ 


A fine description of the palace of Oberon, p. 53, is injured 
by a lame and impotent conclusion: 

‘© And ne’er shall words portray so rare a sight, 
Though Shakspere pen, and Ogilvie recite.” p. 53. 

Upon recurring to Mr. Ogilvic’s book, we find that he has 
seen this poem before it was printed: and he takes care to return 
this compliment by assigning a station to our author in the tem- 
ple of Fame, which such poetry as this cannot obtain. We ac- 
quit the author of any trick in this instance, and regret that what 
was no doubt well intended, should expose him to a severer scru- 


tiny than his readers might have indulged. 
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Mahu’s account of his search after the stolen maid, p. 16, 
shows a fertile fancy; the “ citadel”? of the “ dodster,” perhaps 
may be thought rather small, unless the “ skull” of ene of our 
mamimoths has found its way to the bottom of the sea. In the 
next page we have, what an inhabitant of the isle of Sky, would 
call * strange sounds” indeed, as they proceed from a leopard. 
By the bye, our author takes great liberties with the fowls of the 
air and the beasts of the field, pressing them into his service, from 
every region, as occasion requires. After the strange noises from 
this screaming leopard, we are not surprised, at the lyre which 
sent forth “a soft bewildered sound” of “ doubtful tones.” 

The author is extremely careless in his diction. The ad- 
junct “ sweet,” is always at hand, when he is too indolent to find 
another term to express his idea. At page 61 the word despair 
occurs no less than four times in the space of less than half a 
page. In the last canto, when the knight and the lady return to 
the paternal palace, after all their perils have been passed, they 


5 


are welcomed by the shepherds with “ joyfud sounds.” The loud 


acclaim of the * joyfud swains” excites the curiosity of the king 
and queen, who laying aside ceremony, “ seek the door amazed;” 
and the wandering pair “run’’ with speechless haste and kiss 


their “ joy-struck parents.” The king then confirms, what had 
previously been discovered, that Rinaldo, the hero, is the long lost 
son of the hermit, who had contributed so essentially to the re- 
covery of Crystalina, and accompanied her and Rinaldo on their 
return. He promises, at a convenient season, to relate the war- 
like achievements of the son, at which the old gemtieman, he pre- 
dicts, will “ weep for joy.” This confirmation removes all“ doubt 
and fear.” 


* Then all was joy—promiscuously they greet, 
And o’er and o’er with idle joy repeat, 
Glad salutations and embraces sweet.” 


} °9 


oT ha Lot tat on} 
“ Then ev’n (e’en) the swains extatic joy display ‘d. 


* Some laugh aloud, and others weep for joy.” 


This is not all. The king bids the surrounding shepherds 


io go out and bid all the people to fill their trumpets with joy; 


and we soon find that the multitude « fill’d the trump with joy’ 
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all which the reader, if he is not already overjoyed, “ might hear 
and joyfully behold,” for 


The palace and the court resound 
With frantic joy. 

So we have the fiery wall and that burning wail, p. 54, the 
dusky gate and the jarring gate, p. 55, and numerous other instan- 
ces of similar carelessness, which we have not room to notice. 
Sometimes in order to help a halting line, he repeats a part of it, 
with as little elegance as the recitals of a scrivener’s deed, which 
by reason of its repetitions seems to want only one of the quali+ 
ties of an epic poem. 


“ Whilst gales arise, soft gales, and sweetly blow.” p. 57. 
“ He saw the gate, the gate of massy gold.” p. ib. 


** They pass’d the gate, the gate of beaten gold. p. 67 





the joyful Hermit pac’d, 
To meet the pair, the pair to meet him ran.” p. 75. 


The difference between old age and youth is denoted here’ 
by a striking contrast, which may be said to have been borrowed 
from the turf. The gait of the hermit is not adapted to the gravity 
of his years. 
inform him that they are going home, where they are anxiously 


He welcomes them as “ children dear,” and they 


expected by their “ parents dear.” 
The following figure is out of all measure: 


‘© As JEtna, swoln with sulph’rous vapour, quakes, 


Then, as a cloud surcharg’d with thunder, breaks, 


Convuls’d with grief, my lab’ring bosom burst—”’ p. 7. 


At p. 68, our author seems to be at a loss for a figure, when 
he compels a poor ivy to cling to an oak for safety, in a storm. 
In another place, p. 25, he endeavours to give greater altitude to 
the mountains by representing them on tiptoe. 

The author is too fond of triads, and in one place,—-the search 
of Mahu,—to which we have already alluded, a fine passage is: 
injured by the introduction of no less than four lines rhyming to- 
gether. 
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The following account of the hero’s approach to the pa- 
lace—p. 28, has been selected by one of the daily journals asa 
favourable specimen of the author’s talents in description. We 
confess that we are very far from being satisfied with it. We 
think there are few worse passages in the whole poem. The river 
may have been “ melodious,” being in a Fairy Land, but in this 
free country we affirm that some of the lines are not so. Then 
there is that abominable sin of special-pleading—repetition, the 
very last vice of which one would suspect a poet: we have the 
pralace, otherwise called a fabric, and this fabric shines like gor- 
geous clouds—then the palace aforesaid is huge and bright.—~A 
huge house like a cloud, shining and bright! 

There are trees wide-waving, and vocal groves, fidradisian 
bowers; and all the gaudy multitude of flowers: and the islet fair 
is not allowed to appear in proper person until it has first served 
to help out a couplet, under the appearance of a flowery filain. 
To our apprehension there is a fatal want of distinctness in this 
imagery. But we shall copy the passage, and let the reader forn: 
his own opinion. 


** Towards the palace, silent and alone, 
The hero mov’d—afar the fabric shone 
Like gorgeous clouds that throng the setting sun: 
But ere he reach’d that palace, huge and bright, 
A glorious scene detain’d the wond’ring knight— 
A pearly river! whose melodious tide 
Lav’d golden shores! whose bunks were beautified 
With trees wide-waving, paradisian bow’rs, 
And all the gaudy multitude of flow’rs, 
That on spring’s lap the liberal Flora show’rs. 
This stream, dividing, roll’d its branches twain, 
In circling sweep around a flow’ry plain, 
Thro’ vocal groves, then fondly met again. 
The islet fair, so form’d, arose between, 
With dome-like swell, array’d in richest green, 
So fair it was, so smooth, so heavenly sweet, 


It seem’d made only for angelic feet.’ pp. 28-9. 


But these are blemishes, which may be corrected. Tlie 
poem contains many beauties which prove that the author has the 
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materiel of & pact, end we have only to regret that his impatience 





may not have brought him too soon to the ordeal of public criti- 
cism. Our strictures have been made with a sincere desire to 
promote his improvement, and we hope he will read the advice 
which we are about to offer, witha like temper. 

He who seeks the smiles of the muse, and aspires to eminence 
in the realms of taste, must restrain his ambition, and tarry a 
long time in the tents of discipline and study. The fitful starts of 
imagination may dazzle for a moment, but the fame which is thus 
acquired is no more than the twinkling of a falling star. Though 
the poet may feel the fine frenzy glisiening in his eye, and rioting 
with delicious thrill through his veins, he will not be qualified to 
record the inspirations of the Muse, unless he has learned the use 
of her agents. Melody, measure and metaphor, are the instruments 
of poetry, and he deserves the highest rank who employs them 
with the most dexterity, on the noblest themes. Jt soon becomes 
dull amusement to a traveller, to sail on ihe tranquil surface of a 
canal, though his senses may be courted by the sweetest perfumes 
of variegated meads, on either side. He must be allowed to climb 
the precipice where he may behold the swelling flood, and feel 
his mind expanded by the foaming cataract. To glide even with 
graceful dignity is given to many writers, but to roll with majestic 
force, belongs only to those who have patience to wait until the 
mind is full. 


— 





Airs of Palestine,a Poem; By John Pierfiont, Esq. For the 
Author. Baltimore. 


WE remember to have seen a short poem, some time since, 
by this gentleman, entitled “ The Portrait.” It is little known 
here, but it contains sufficient merit to secure a hearty welcome 
for another production from the same pen. 

We have read his “ Airs of Palestine,’ with a delight and 
interest, that we feel unwilling to confess, for we had rather err 
by denying the work its full share of commendation, than hazard 


an opinion which may be reasonably assailed. The author is a na- 
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tive American. As such, therefore, we can scarcely be strictly 





impartial. Such, we confess, has been the proud gratification with 


F which we have perused, and reperused this poem, that we have 
4 learnt to distrust ourselves. Had it been written by any of the 

veterans of poctry, in that country where sleep the ashes of our 
. fathers; had it been the product of either of the sister isles, we 
: should have read it as we have now read it, but we should have 
f spoken of it, not only as our judgments, but as our hearts dictated: 
; Abroad we should have been sure of approbation, and if we were 
conc imned at home, we could defend ourselves. _ For though we 
revere the lofty and venerable character of these sons of song, 


although we have once considered them as our fathers and our 
masters in science, we are now united by a dearer and a strong- 
| er tie. Now we are their drochers and their eqguads, in all but age 
and experience. We have never claimed entire equality with 
them, and we have never bowed nor ever will bow to their despo- 
tism over letters. Our admiration for them has been the cool 
award of determined inguiry, untinctured by the glow of enthusi- 
asm until sanctioned by deliberate judgment. This is our duty 
towards our own works. Let us then assign to this poem, a rank 
so low that it cannot fall; let us speak of it in the language which 
its character so imperatively demands, and leave it to the magnani- 
mity of transatlantic critics to say of it aé/ that it deserves. 

We have usually deprecated their severity; but we now say 
to them—be as cold, as stern—as inflexible as you please. Try 
this poem by every scale; weigh it in any balance, scrupulously 
and attentively, and then do justice to American enterprise and 
success in anew field. We have other reasons for withholding 
the expression of our hearts; we have been to much in the habit of 
shouting at our achievements. If we get a ‘vork from a native 
American, who fortunately for us may not have been educated in 
England, or Scotland, or Ireland, or even visited them, about whose 
real birth-place there can be no dispute, in our over anxicty to vin- 
dicate the descendants of Englishmen from the charge of degene- 
racy, our applause becomes vociferous. Let us warm the adven- 
turer with the glow of this country’s praise. Let us urge him 
forward in his glorious career, and breathe into his swelling heart 
the noblest of all ardour—emulation. But let us not exhaust 
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ourselves: let us reserve sowe rich epithets and high sounding 
words for the genius that succeeds him. How frequently and how 
bitterly are we disappointed in the effects of this intemperate ap- 
probation. We condemn in parents and relations the full expres- 
sion of their opinion, and are we not all relations to the genius of 
our country? and can we be impartial? Do we not take the worst 
possible means to preyent the young eagles from soaring? We gaze 
on his ascent, and our cries would proclaim to the new fledged 
spirit of enterprise that already he has reached that height, where 
the wings of the oldest and mightiest have touched, and paused, 
and dwelt. He is content; and when content, the wing flags. It 
can never soar again, at least it will never surpass its first flight; 
or if it should, there is nothing to reward it. The poet is unwil- 
ling to hazard his fame; and no load presses down the pantings, 
the aspirings of a free spirit, like fear. Let another attempt be 
made, and if the same honours are not repeated, the poet is dis- 
graced by comparison: so situated every writer must fall; it is 
not in the nature of things for man to be stationary one single 
moment. He must advance or recede, lie rows against wind and 
tide, and when his arm relaxes, that treacherous stream, public ob- 
servation, bears him farther and farther from the object of his 
hopes. We have not this to fear in the case of our author. He 
is not young, the lifted spirit of the poet has been disciplined by 
long experience and humility: it has become sober from the suc- 
cess of other attempts, by unshaken adherence to the drudgery of 
that godlike art, if ay thing belonging to the service of the Muse 
may be called drudgery. ‘There are still further reasons for mo- 
deration. What are these layish praises even on excellence, but the 
concealed acknowledgement of surprise? and should a native 
American, whose eyes have been familiar with wonders from the 
moment of his country’s independence, should he be surprised 
at any effort of his countrymen? Let us learn to respect ourselves, 
to watch our own faults, to tame our own luxuriance, and we shall 
find the path to that eminence, which heaven itself has promised 
us. It may be replied that foreign critics are not such inflexible 
distributers of justice among themsclves: we reply, that some are, 
and we shousd avoid the crrors of the others. When we grap- 
pie for fame, let our utmost efforts be as temperate as they arg 
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determined and persevering, and let our exultation at suceess be 
that of the heart and soul, not of the lips. 

A preface, in the form of a dedication, is prefixed to this 
poem. It is written in a remarkably chaste and perspicuous style, 
and we venture to say, will effect its purpose with every reader. 
The poet feels, that from the nature of the work, music in gene- 
tal, and particularly sacred music, he was bound to defend his de- 








parture from long established usages. He asks why the richness 
of language with which all other subjects are decorated, is always 
refused to this; and his argument goes very satisfactorily to show 
that if there be one theme under heaven, to which all the great- 
ness of language, all the vigour of learning, and the majesty of 
genius may be more exctusively dedicated, it is Religion. He 
would represent her as the Greeks did; as worthy of the profound 
adoration of the scholar and the gentleman: he would not destroy 
her simplicity by a load of ornament, or conceal it beneath the 
heavy attire of the schools. 

The subject which the poet has chosen is calculated to tame 
the imagination beyond all others. No man ever yet struck the 
harp of heaven without shrinking under a consciousness of pre- 
sumption, if he had genius; and if he had not, the voice of its 
thunders would humble him to the dust. The wing of imagina- 
tion tires when it roves through elevation above elevation, and 
space beyond space. The radiaht imagery of poesy, with all its 
Spirits and its genii and its loves, lose themselves in the blaze of 
inspiration, like star beams in the tide of morning. The terrors, 
the majesty, and the splendours of Profanity, with all their gods 
and all their dreams, even Frenzy herself, cowers at the inter- 
minable reach of reality. The spirit feels alone in creation, on an 
island cliff, surrounded by a waste of worlds, and losing itself in 
their bewildering contemplation. 

The boldest genius that ever blazed shrinks back on itself, 
stoops to earth, and hugs the rudest reality for safety. Anexam- 
ple is familiar to every man who has not looked from an height and 
clung to earth for support and strength:—such is the fate of the 
man who dares to stretch out his arms and bare his bosom to the 
searching glories of inspiration. Few, very few, dare to tempt these 
consuming splendours. ‘There is danger enough in far lighter 
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themes. Milton himself, fails, when he lays his trembling hands 








upon the eternal springs of sublimity. It was not for man to 
awaken the voice of its trumpets, or the echoing of its thunders; 
and when he attempted it, the BARD was forgotten; we saw only 
the feeble “blind old man.” 

Where Milton had failed, who would hope to succeed? Our 
bard does not. Although he chooses from that host of sublimities, 
the Bible, some of the greatest exhibitions of power that it records, 
he never dares one step beyond what man may dare, without rash- 
hess. Hearts that reverence this sacred character, have nothing 
to fear: there is nothing in this poem to startle or offend. There 
is an Herculean character in some of his conceptions; his drapery 
is always rich, appropriate, and variable. Now, “ the sweeping 
tempest” is held “ in its rushing folds,’ 


and now it fades into the 
lightness of mountain mist. Where imagination may stretch, un- 
dazzled, unrebuked, unfettered, his is on fire. Where the sub- 
ject is sculptured; where it appears in the steady garb of record, 
the very language of scripture is preserved as far as it is possi- 
ble. The object of the poet is never to astonish; his language 
is the legitimate expression of vigour and simplicity. His aim is 
to delight, to elevate us with a calm and cheerful approbation; 
not to overwhelm us in wonder. When he lifts us to heaven with 
his towering contemplations, we see no rashness in him. He does 
not stoop to prepare us for a display by the common practices of 
ordinary poets, but comes directly to the subject, without any of 
that “ pomp of circumstance.” There is even a smoothness in 
his versification, that the father of English melody never has ex- 
ceeded—and a perfection in the rhymes that Pope never equalled: 
for in the whole of this poem there are but one or two which are 
not perfect, and they are such as all of our best poets admit, like 
wood and flood. These are beauties, and they must be observed. 
They cost the peet the most painful of all his labour, and always 
receive the least praise. Yet are they absolutely indispensable. 
We must insist on perfect rhymes, or there will be no bounds to 
whim, impudence, and folly. A poet may not be excused because 
his rhymes are almost right; for he who comes nearest to what is 
right in this, deserves more blame than he who wanders farthest, 
for the former defrauds us of our due, corrupts our taste, imposes 
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connate: 


upon our judgment, reconciles us to absurdities, accustoms the 
ear to receive any sound for music, and its oracles to careless ap- 
probation. 

The opening of this poem, which is by far the most oppres- 
sive to the genius of all poets, is most happily and grandly achiev- 


ed. It commences with the scattering of mankind at the destrue- 
tion of Babel, when “all was vot lost.” 


** All was not lost, though busy Discord flung 


Repulsive accents from each jarring tongue.” 


For the poet supposes that heaven in its mercy had left one nerve 
of intelligence yet vibrating.—-Music, which all who have hearts 
can fecl in some way, was that nerve—that everlasting language 
ef men and angels. He says 


** Dumb matter trembles at her thrilling shoek; 
Her voice is echoed by the desart rock; 

For her, the asp withholds the sting of death, 
And bears his fangs--but to inhale her breath. 
The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair, 

-Ind crouching listens when she treads the air. 
*Tis her’s to chain the passions —sooth the soul, 
To snatch the dagger, and to dash the bowl 
From Murder’s hand; 

Of Pain’s hot brow to still the}bounding throb, 
Despair’s long sigh, and Grief’s convulsive sob.” 


No thought could have been more worthy of his subject. 
That mercy, to which he bows, to preserve that dearest of all en- 
joyments,—social intercourse—twined and left this universal tie, 
this eternal chain of sympathy, to bind heart to heart; a medium 
of communication like electricity; a chain by which sensibility, the 
subtlest fluid of the heart is conducted. It was leaving the elo- 
quence of the eye to tell its wants, when dumbness rested on the 
tongues of the whole human family. A succession of rich and va- 
ried pictures suceeed, all contributing to the one great object. We 
shall occasionally select a single line to exhibit his powers of des- 
cription, as in their smallest possible compass. The “mantle of 
soft blue” that a mild sky hangs over the earth, and 
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** That white cloud melting on the mountain’s breast,” 


was never described with more appropriate softness. The fol- 


lowing exclamation, is a most spirited and finished picture at a 
touch: 


“* How the wide landscape laughs upon the sky!” 


The poet finds it indispensable, at least, to touch on themes 
more f;miliar to the classical scholar, but he does not dwell upon 
them. His eye glances over their richness with impatience, and 
when he returns, his very spirit seems to hover over Palestine, 


“ Where arching vines their leafy banner spread, 

Shake their green shields, and purple odours shed, 
There the wild bee suspends her murm’ring wing, 
Pants on the rock, or sips the silver spring. 


In Greece and Italy, there is an anxiety to return; to find 
his Aome,—that pants in every line;’and the nearer he approaches, 
the more does every thought and period, participate in his own 
palpitating eagerness. The blessed dew of heaven falls no where 
with such refreshing coolness upon the feverish brow of the poet, 
as on Gilead, and Carmel, and “ Olivet.” His variations are al- 
ways appropriately introduced. After a bursting hymn to liberty, 
where | 


** Such high-ton’d triumph walks along the lyre,” 
he points to Moses— 


‘¢ His sunny mantle, and his hoary locks 

Shone like the robe of winter on the rocks. 
Where is that mantle?——melted into air— 

Where is the prophet?—Gop can tell thee where.” 


He compares the disappearance of that mantle, to the “ fleecy 
eloud” which 


6é 





while yet we view 
Ts lost to earth, and all around is blue.’ 


The destruction of Jericho, is introduced with uncommon 
splendour and effect. He asks who did the deed?—and after the 
following energetic reply, adds, “ music wrought its fall.” 
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‘‘ The sun can tell: o’er Gibeon’s vale of blood 
Curving their beamy necks, his coursers stood, 
Held by that hero’s arm, to light his wrath, 

And roll their glorious eyes upon his crimson path.” 


He speaks of the harmonies of nature, and one line tells all 
their sleepless spirit; 
“ That tameless music, that with time began.” 


We shall give an instance of his manner on the loftiest of all 
subjects:—the quaking of Sinai beneath the Eternal. 


** There, blasts of unseen trampets—long and loud 
Sweill’d by the breath of whirlwinds, rent the cloud.” 


Can the springing buoyancy of youth be better represented 
by words, than in the line where he asks David the “ shepherd 
boy”—why he pours over babbling brooks? why he does not 


“ Toss his light limbs, and shake his amber locks?” 


There are two lines which we cannot forbear to quote—and 
for a purpose widely different from the preceding. They are in the 
Passion—when our Saviour 

“‘ Displays his purple robe—Ais bosom gory,” 
and we do say without the fear of contradiction, that the words in 
italics are by far the most feeble and the least worthy of the over- 
powering subject, that are contained in the whele poem. The fol- 
lowing two lines which conclude this affecting and beautiful pic- 
ture, we think inimitable. 


“‘ The moon above—the wave beneath is still 
And light, and music, mingle on the hill.” 


After a variety of strains, awakened by the countless variety 
of the pictures that raise upon his view, he dwells for a few mo- 
ments on our own woods and waters, unsung--unknown—and 
then gives us a delightful picture ef the humble missionary. 


** Round the bold front of yon projecting cliff 

Shoots on white wings, the missionary’s skiff, 

And walking steadily along the tide, 

Seems like a phantom o’er the wave to glide” 


Against the whole passage that succeeds, we enter our protest, 


it may be admired by some, and we dare say it will; but there 
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should be bounds even to the fancy of a poet. We would quote it 
if our limits would permit: but we do not fear the opinion of any 
one who willread it attentively. There isa mixture of the real 
and imaginary that should always be avoided. Had the missionary 
borne a cross, even a light that might have been mistaken for a 
star, we should have had something to rest our wing upon; but 
as the passaye now stands, we do say that all its beauties are 
worse than negative. ‘The light of commission is supposed to go 
forth from our Saviour’s hand, like a star, as he ascends to heaven, 
and now, to rest on the “ western waters.” A painter could not 
have imagined a more complete and satisfactory emblem of say- 
age desolation, than this— 


** There the gaunt wolf sits on his rock and howls.” 


The subject is gradually developed; every fold shows a new 
light—“ The towering tombs of other times,” yet green and fresh 
upon the ruins of other oaks, rising over the “ chalky reliques”’ of 
the oldest tenants of the wilds—he even succeeds in the most 
difficult of all attempts, to tint with originality those expressive 
subjects, which haveemployed so many bards. Of Salem’s unstrung 
harp, he says, that they 

“ Wrapp’d in the mist, that o’er the river hung, 


Felt but the breeze that wanton’d o’er the billow 
> 


And the long sweeping fingers of the willow.” 


His animated, minute, and wonderfully complete picture of 
the rattle snake charmed by melody, from Chateaubriand, is all we 
could wish; it is as vivid as reality. 

“*In his keen eye there lies a spark of hell, 

While like a vapour,—o’er his wreathing rings— 

Whirls his light tail, that threatens while it sings.” 
The graceful listener is at length subdued, and led away by 
the enchantment of sound; 


And his relaxing circles rollin light.” 


An Italian scene by moonlight succeeds, which has all the 
etherial lightness and stillness of the Italian spirit, and then he 
presents us with a morning view of the mountains of Scotland. He 
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places a youthful minstrel upon its stormy summit;—but we can- 
mot speak of it as it deserves. 





























* On Caledonia’s hills the ruddy morn 





Breathes fresh:—The huntsman winds his clam’rous horn. 
The youthful shepherd from his pallet springs, 

Seizes his harp and tunes its slumbering strings. 
Lark-like, he mounts o’er grey rocks thunder-riven; 
Lark-like, he cleaves the white mist, tempest-driven; 


And lark-like, he carols as the cliff he climbs, j 
Whose oaks were vocal with his earliest rhymes; t 
With airy foot he treads that giddy height, i 


His heart all rapture, and his eye all light.” 4 


It is by the association of Scotch scenery in our memories, 
with all that is wild, mysterious, and exalting, that this appears se 
very beautiful. Had the poet placed this minstrel on one of our 
ewn mountains, how different would have been our feelings. The 
natural fears of the boy, whose ardent imagination is always abroad 
with ghosts, whose heart sinks in his bosom at the approach of iB 
darkness, and clouds, and silence, are well described; he is ina i 
deserted abbey, a glow-worm burns “ green/y”’ on the wall, he 
hears echoes, and supposes one is the gleam of a phantom, and 
the other of some spirits, lifting the thundering tides. 


** Who homeless shivers o’er an unclosed grave, 


Or, shrieking—off at sea—bestrides the white maned wave.” 


The poet says, “ Yes, tis some spirit wi) 





*“ That wakes the eternal tumult of the tides;” 


and this leads him most happily to address that Sprrit, which he 
does after recapitulating the various wild and wondrous melodies 
with which Nature hymns her gratitude to Gop, unconsciously, 
and he mounts higher and higher to the conclusion. 

We will extract a few more lines: 


** The summer bower, by cooling breezes fann’d; 
The torrent’s fall, by dancing rainbows spann’d; 
The streamlet jingling thro’ the massy glen; a 
The long grass rising oer the graves of men; 

The bird that crests yon dew bespangled tree, 
Shakes his bright plumes, and trills his deseant free; 
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The seorching bolt, that from thine armoury hurl’d, 
Burns its red path, and cleaves a shrinking world; 
All these are music to Religion’s ear, 

Music thy hand awakes for man to hear.” 


To conclude. We have purposely avoided a detail of the plot, 
because we wish to excite, not to repress curiosity in favour of a 
poem, which beyond all comparison, is entitled, in our opinion, te 
the first place in the rank of American poems. 

A. 


The Field of Orleans. A Poem. By the author of several Fugitive 
Pieces. Min. Edit. pp. 31. Philadelphia. W. Anderson. 


We are very glad to find the pens of our poets, and the 
pencils of our artists, employed on themes which illustrate the 
glory of the country. We wanted not the example of England 


to convince us, that this is the most effectual means of training 
eur youth to become at once our pride and our protection. 

In this number of our journal, we solicit the attention of the 
public to three native poets. The first, a wanderer from the 
woods of Tennessee, has endeavoured to earn the laurelled meed 
by singing the tale of Fairy Land: the second, an emigrant from 
eld Massachusetts, seems to indicate his origin in the serious sub- 
ject of his essay: and the third, ventures upon a warlike song, in 
acity famed for its pacific principles. He confesses, it is truey 
that far other joys are his, than 


The fleeting breath of proud acclaim, 


Of warrior’s wreath, or valiant name,— . 
¢ 


but he dashes into the thickest of the fight with the intrepidity 
of a soldier, and much of the fire of the poet. 

The author takes a coup d’ceil of the attack on New Orleans, 
and describes some of the more prominent incidents. He has 
adopted the metre of Walter Scott, and in the following lines he 
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has very successfully imitated one of the finest passages in that 


poet. 


** And beats there then a heart so rude, 


A heart by slavish fears subdued, 
When sounds the trumpet clang and drum, 
When tyrants dare and foemen come, 
Would fly the patriot’s duteous course, 
Nor meet the rage of foreign force? 
Lives there a fearful wretch would roam, 
When dangers threat his sacred home; 
Would leave the daughter and the dame, 
A prey to violence and shame? 
Be infamy the traitor’s doom, 
And stamp'd on his degraded tomb! 
Or raiher, may oblivion, just 
To weak and worthless, veil his dust.”—p. 8. 
The approach of the enemy is finely described: 

** And nearer now the foemen drew, 
They p ess thy borders, Bienvenu, 
Stern as the angry winds that blew 

Across thy startled bed! 
And dark and dismal was the night, 
When first they struck the deep’ning fight; 
Save when anon, a mournful star, 
Stream’d feebly from its sphere afar: 
The troops a cloud—their weapons steel’d, 
The brightest star-light of the field, 

A fearful vision spread!’’—p. 13. 

The eleventh stanza contains a vivid picture of the miseries 
of war; but we think the personification rather too bold when he 
makes fate strike his spear through the fiend, in order to put a 
period to her desolating steps. 

lt was not necessary in praising our gallant brethren, to in- 
sinuate that the enemy felt some touches of fear; (Sv. viii.) and 
we are sorry that he should have sullied his page with the stale 
calumny against the British leader, in St. xix. We have made 
particular inquiry as to the fact, and believe that the aspersion is 
entirely unfounded. Let us convince our late enemies that while 
we know how to imitate their virtues, we can avoid their faults. 
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CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 





Mr. Oupscnoor— Your shrewd correspondent * Triffler,’ in 
the Port Folio for July last (the originality of whose communica- 
tion from internal evidence I more than doubt.) is wrong in two, 
at least, of what he calls classical sayings. The hackneyed lines, 
“ He that fights, &c.” are not in the book he mentions. I have 
seen acopy of it in the possession of a gentleman of this city, one 
of the few Bibliomaniacs on this side of the Atlantic; itis entitled, 
“ Musarum Delicia; or the Muses Recreation, by John Mennes, 
Knt. 1656, and, after a diligent search, I do most confidenily as- 
sert, it does not contain the lines in question. 7r7fler would settle 
a long disputed question, if he would refer more particularly to 
the whole of his authority, and give the whole of his verses. 

The Greek line he cites from Aulus Gellius, lib. xvii. c. 
21; is rendered by Mr. Beloe, in his translation, by the above 
lines. 

In Hudibras, Canto IT], pt. ili. line 245, &c. are the following 
lines: 

* For those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that’s slain.” 
Ts it not probable that the four lines are merely an amplification 
of the above by a later pen? In some of the early volumes of the 
Port Foiio, you may find a controversy on this subject; and [ re- 
collect the editor at that Ume found them first printed in Pearch’s 
Collection of Poems, 3 vols, 2 edit. page 84, of which he gave 
mea memorandum, which I still preserve. 

Quos Deos, &c.* The authority of Mr. John Pitt, rector of 


Great Brickkill, Buckinghamshire, announced with so much 
*“ pomp and circumstance” by 77rif?cr, is of no value. The line 
he calls a translation of a Greek Iambic, cannot be found in 
Euripides. I have been assisted in my search by one of the best 
scholars in this city, and have had the best and most approved 
editions of that poet to refer to, and I most confidently assert, it 
is not contained in any of them. In fact, as my friend observed, the 
line cited is evidently translated from the Latin, and very literally 
toa. 

In Barnes’ Euripides, in the Incerte Tragediz, the verses 
436, 457, beginning Oray de Acaimay aves, &c. seem to be the origi- 
nal authority, and it may be pronounced, that, wherever the say- 
ing 1s to be found, it is only a translation of these lines. 

Duport, in his Gnomonlogia Homerica,at page 282, in note, 
absolutely translates them by the common adage. 

ur. John Pitt, rector of Great Brickhill, Buckinghamshire, 
is correct as to the verb demento, for it certainly cannot be found 
in any truly classical author; the remainder of his elucidation is 
temarkable for nothing but its obscurity. No doubt he is a farti- 


* For pudere, read perdeve, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c. 








eular friend of 7@'vifier’s, who will probably prevail on him to give 
some further dight on the subject. 
. . ‘ P o7e_s - : > . : __ ’ > % i) 
The remainder of 7riffer’s classical sayings I will notice here- 
after, if agreeable. INDAGATOR. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. J.D. Benis has issued proposals for publishing monthly, 
in the village of Canandaigua, an original work, under the title of 
The Western Masazine and Monthly Miscellany. As the editor’s 
name is not mentioned, we do not feel at liberty to state more 
than that he has formerly given evidence of his ability to execute 
the duties of this undertaking, as the conductor of one of our most 
prominent daily journals. We have only room for a short extract 
from the prospectus, and to add, that subscriptions will be re- 
ceived at the Port Folio office. 

‘We shall introduce sketches of the literary history of the day, and examine 
the merit of works of prominent interest and extensive cireulation:—glean from 
foreign magazines such articles as consist with our limits, and are consenaht 
with our plan:—notice the results of scientific investigation, and improvements 
in the processes et agriculture and manufactures:—record the discoveries of 
the navigator, advert to the observations of the tourist, and follow the luminous 
tract of religion in the benighted regions of the earth. In strictly avoiding party 
politics, we shall not abstam from remarking on events of national concern, 
nor from discussing the prineiples of political economy. Our pages will be open 
to moral and literary essays—to the speculations ef the antiquary, or the detail 
of the experiments of the naturalist. ‘The sons of Apoilo will find us not uafre- 
quent in our oblations at the shrine of the Muses, and ever eager to catch the 
Kuintest echo of our native warblers’ ‘ wood-notes wild.’ ” 

At a meeting of the American Philosophical Society, 18th 
October, 1816, the following gentlemen were elected honorary 
members:— 

Jared Mansfield, professor of mathematics, West Point. 

Carlo Botta, Paris; author of the History of the American 

tevolutionary War. 

Isaiah Thomas, author of the History of Printing, president of 
the Massachusetts’ Antiquary Society, &e. 

Abicl Holmes, pv. vp. Cambridge, Massachusetts; author of the 
American Chronology. 

Coale and Maxwell have just published a small volume of 
Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity; from the 
29th London edit. It is understood that this book was written by 
Mrs. Barbauld, a lady who is not less distinguished by the piety 
of her principles than the purity of her style. The work is re- 
commended in warm terms by bishop Kemp, whose approbation is 
alone a sufficient sanction. | 
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Signor Caucici, an Italian statuary, pupil of the celebrated 
Canova, is now in this city, where he may be induced to remain, 
if his chisel can carve for him a local habitation, as it has already 
established his name. We have seen some specimens of his art 
at Letcher and Gardenecr’s store, in Chesnut street; and we there- 
fore urge the opulent and the liberal to hasten thither, and ex- 
change a few pieces of our rag money for the exquisite produc- 
tions of genius. The terms upon which he offers to embellish our 
city with a statue of Washington are so moderate, that we should 
blush to name them. Let us remember that Athens, whose name 
we emulate in the western world, kindled the fire of enthusiasm in 
her sons, by crowding her streets with memorials of illustrious 
men. Our subjects are numerous and our means are adequate. 


Behold! in gorgeous triumph gliding by, 
CoLumsra’s glories press on faney’s eye: 
From heaven’s high seats, indignant sages glow, 
"To see what trephies thankless S¢tutes bestow; 
From every Muse their unpaid honours claim, 


Upbraid our coldness, and demand their fame. 


If Greece or Rome‘had possessed such a man as the founder of 
this republic— 
What wond'rous works had grateful taste essayed! 
W hat monumental miracles display'd! 
What trophied arches! temples taught to rise! 
What sculptur’d columns proudly pierced the skies! 
What art achieved—what rocks to statues sprung! 


What climes had echoed, and what pans rung! 


"Those who may be disposed to subscribe for a model of a sta- 
ue, or a statue itself of Washington, are informed that their 

names will be received at the Port Folio office, and the particulars 
explained, of a scheme which deserves, at least, the support of the 
citizens of Philadelphia. 

Whe success which has attended Mr. Dufief’s Nature Displayed 
in her Mode of Teaching Language to Man, has encouraged 
him to prepare a fourth edition for the press, in stereotype. 

The Vew System of Penmanship, by Mr. Williams is an im- 
provement in the art of caligraphy, which has received the un- 
qualified approbation of the best artists, and many of the school- 
masters in this city. The specimens which we have inspected are 
extreraely beautiful. 


Dr. Saecut, of Charleston, South Carolina, proposes to pub- 
lish the Llements of Medicine, or Universal Doctrine of Diseases, 


in one vol. 8vo. Price $2 50. 
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POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE SMILE. 
A Parody onlord Byron’s “ Tear.” 


WueEn Beauty, or Love, 
Our sympathies move, 
Or seeks the warm heart to beguile, 
Her fire must fly, 
From a bright rolling eye, 
And be borne to the heart in a smile. 


Too oft is a tear 
The effusion of fear, 

Or the mask of a hypocrite’s wile; 
But the laughing loves speak, 
On the roseate cheek, 

And ravish the heart with a smile. 


Mild Charity’s glow, 
Among mortals below, 
Never shines through a countenanee vile; 
But conscious of charms, 
Gay she opens her arms, 
And dispenses her gifts with a smile. 


The soldier whose name 
Swells the records of fame, 
Braving death in each narrow defile, 
In vain would he bleed, 
Poor—poor be indeed, 
If unbless’d—unrepaid by a smile. 


If high flush’d with glory, 
He tells the proud story, 
To his love her soft heart to beguile; 

How sweeter the tear, 
She shed would appear, 
If brightly it shone through a smile. 
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When distant I roam, 
From my friends and my home, 
To bleed on a barbarous soil, 
How proudly elate 
Would I welcome my fate, 
Could I think on that home with a smile! 


If call’d on to yield, 
My last breath in the field, 
May I ne’er seek to linger awhile; 
But with life’s parting ray, 
Still my orders obey, 
And serenely march off witha smile! 
ORLANDO. 


TO ELIZA. 


The following lines, from an uncertain author, are very poetical, and, what is 


better, they convey a sound lesson. 
TELL me, Eviza, tell me why 
Thou charm’st us so? Is it thine eye, 
That eye which beams celestial light? 
No: other eyes may glance as bright. 
*Tis then, perhaps, thy ruby lip, 
Where Cupid ambush’d lurks to sip, 
With urchin’d art, ambrosial dew; 
No: other lips are ruby too. 
May it not be the modest rose, 
Which in thy vermil cheek still glows, 
Where laughing health confest we view? 
No: other cheeks boast roses too. 
Where’s then this fascinating grace, 
That’s e’en more lovely than thy face? 
This magic Cestus worn alone by thee? 
*T is in thy gentile manners, void of art, 
Which speak the dictates of thy peaceful heart, 
Candour, good-humour, and simplicity. 
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TO MRS. YOUNG. 


WueEn I hear the soft sound of your voice I must own,, 
’Tis charming as charming can be; 

But oh, how bewitchingly sweet were its tone, 
If it whispered, “ I love you,” to me. 


The grace of your form and the sinile on your face, 
That bright little lustre of charms, 

Do provokingly tempt me to long to embrace, 
And be ciasped in those beautiful arms. 


Sweet creature! I swear by those ringlets of gold, 
And the music that flows from your tongue, 

I’m far enough, God knows, from wishing you odd, 
But I’m dying to think you are Younes. 


g- aed 


TO MAKE OILY MANGOES. 

We belicve we are safe in ascribing the following impromptu to a merry 
wight in Maryland, whose streams whether of Castaly or Falernus, are equally 
prompt iu promoting the pleasures of good fellowship. 

Horse raddish shaved fine 
In a very strong brine, 
For twenty-four hours must lay; 
Also one pound of garlic, 
White ginger, not scarlet, 
Must be served in the very same way. 


I must further explain, 
They must three weeks remain, 
In the pickle aforesaid of brine: 
But first let me say, 
That every third day, 
You must change them, if you’d have them fine. 


Add, of pepper, one pound, 
And, should spices abound, 


Of cloves, mace and nutmeg two ounces; 


{ 
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Of white mustard seed yet 
A whole pound you must get, 
And Turmeric* it also announces. 


Put all this good eating, 
In a mortar for beating, 
And pound it all up to a paste; 
And what is too bad, 
To this you must add, 
A bottle of oil, O! what waste. 


In cold salt and water, 
For a week they must loiter, 
Before their insides are put in: 
Then wipe them all dry, 
Their covers on tye 
Sew them up with a needle or pin. 


A bottle of mustard 
As yellow as custard, 


Must be made and in vinegar mingled: 


Then invite me to dinner, 
And as I’m a sinner, 


I think you will see them well fingled.; 
The above receipt is for one hundred. 


* Turmeric, equal te a quarter of a pound of Tumerie. 

} Here we have taken the liberty of substituting a new line. To Angle [in- 
steadof finger] things all over is a vulgar phrase; but not having Mr. Picker- 
ing’s very excellent vocabulary of Americanisms at hand, we cannot say whethe 
H is indigenous. Fingle is at least half English, as we learn from Hudibras: 


We agree in nothing but to wrangle, 


About the slightest fingle-fangle. 
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Bees, curious fact concerning, 493 
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tion of, 487 


Boccacio formed the Italian prose, 153 


Boldero, Dr., anecdote of, 483 
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Boswell, anecdote of, $32 
Bottineau’s second sight at sea, 235 
Bridge, new patent iron, 345 
British army, conduct of the, in 
Canada, approved, 85 
Caliban, how formed, 380 
Caucici projects a statue of Wash- 
ington, 532 
Charles XII. intended to lay aside 
muskets, 475 
Chaff recommended for horses, 301 
Chaptal, on improvements in 
French manufactures, 486 
Chamelions, not fabulous, 112 
Chatham, lord, his character, 354, 
compared with Junius, 338 


Chateaubriand’s letter to Fontanes, 113 
his ‘** Recollections,” 5399, his 





new pocm, 457 
Chilicothe, ancient mounds, near 1 
Chinese literature, 15, 128 
Chivalry, its establishment, 59 
Chrystalina, a poem, reviewed, 512 
Cities, on the growth and decay of, 500 

—, means of defending, 470 
Classical sayings, on, 26 
Clay’s, sir Cecil, pun, 579 
Coincidences, Hume and Dryden, 

Gray and Hermias, 126 


Colbiernsen, Ann, intrepidity of, 372 
Comegys, John, projects a monu- 
ment to Washington, 18t 
Congress of Vienna, M.de Pradt’s, 88 
Copper cement useful in vessels, 440 


Cope Francis, death of, . $67 
Correa de Serra, appointed minis- 

ter to the United States, 86 
Corrosive sublimate eaten, 242 
Cos, island of, literature in the, 14 
Cowper’s memoirs of himself, 393 
Cowley, apt quotation from, 127 
Courts of love established, 58 


Criticism, its difficulties and use, 497 


Dante, his character, 61 
Darwin, anecdote of, $30 
Day, Francis, the Great, surpassed, 421 
Davis’ translations from the Chinese, 15 
Declaration of independence, a 


picture, 343 
Declamation, a national vice, 385 
Decameron, the, described, 153 
Delaplaine’s repository, its charac- 

ter, 259 
Dexter, Samuel, character of, 72 
Devil, a sirname, 151 
—--'s sonata, 499 


Dilworth’s  spelling-book super- 
ceded, 

Divination, the science of, 

Drugs, whence imported, 

———-, prove man a social being, 

Dryden and Hume, coincidence 
between, 

Durer, epigram on his painting, 


Edueation, on, 
-, Aristotle’s opinion of 


its importance, 
Eliza, to, 
Elizabeth, queen, ditty by, 
Embargo, not injurious to the Eng- 
lish commerce, 
Entrenchments, on the use of, 
Erasmus, his compliment to lord 
Montyjoy, 
Erasmus’ opinion of Luther, 
Eudcxia Theodora, ezarina, ance- 
dote of, 
Eustace, the classical traveller, 
death of, 





Faith, Christian, explained, 

Fair play not understood by the 
Americans, 218—instance of it 
in the British, 

Farrinelli, anecdote of, 

Farmers, advice to young, 

Fashions, 

Fayette, account of an attempt to 
liberate the marquis, 

Fenquere, marquis de, a military 
critic, 

Fiction, essay on, 

Fine arts, West’s picture, 

Finances of Holland, 

Fire-damps, on, 

Field of Orleans, a poem, re- 
viewed, 

Florepha in defence of the sex, 

Fludd on divination, 

Fontanes, letter to, 113, 

Forgeries, on literary, 

Franklin, launch of the frigate, 

France, state of new manutactures 
in, 486—eompared with the 
United States and Great Bri- 
tain, 210—estimate of her late 
military character, 

Fruits, mode of preserving, 


Gabrielle de Vergi, a tale, 

Gambaruk, M., advice of, occas 
sions the setth ment of Lom- 
bardy, 
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Gardens, soil of, manner of en- 
riching the, 
Garrick, anecdote of, 

Genet’s plots to embroil the coun- 
try detected by Washington, 
Gibbon, deseription of his first 

love, 

Godwin’s political justice, reeom- 
mended for its sound morahty, 
Goldoni improves the Italian co- 

medy, 
Great Britain 
France, 
Greece, literature in, 
Guy Mannering, review of, 


compared with 


Hall, the chronicler, his charae- 
ter, 

Hamilton and Pitt compared, 

Hanway introduced umbrellas in 
London, 
Henry, Patrick, proposes to put 
Virginia in a state of defence, 
Hermias and Gray, coincidence 
between, 

Hodges, John, trial of, reviewed, 

Holland, finances of, 

Homer still read in the island of 
Cos, 

——, new translation of, in 
France, 

» his blindness finely ac- 
counted for, 

Horace, parody of, 

—, extracts from, 

Huger and Bollman’s attempt to 
rescue Fayette, 

Hurd, mistake in his commentary 
on Horace, : 

Hume and Dryden, coincidence 
between, 

Humphrey’s oration, review of, 








Indagator on classical sayings, 
Indians, boundary lines of the 


Creeks, 
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Indians, treaty with the Cherokees, 85 





» genius of, 
» American 
fighting them, 

Tgnorance, instance of, 

Insects, to prevent the ravages of, 

Italian literature, on, 

Johnson compared with Socrates, 
$4—author of the Adventurer, 
No. 7, 124—Todd’s edition of 
his dictionary, 229—his last il!- 
ness, 329—his character, 330, 

331——-his compliment to the 





manner of 


319 


471 
419 
86 
60 


ladies, 482—to be met at Phi- 
lippi, by Mr. Ogilvie, 
Journal of an American officer, 
Juggling, Day Francis, &e. 
Junius compared with Chatham, 
—, his fame threatened, 





King Pepin, a tragedy, reviewed, 


Lancaster, progress of his labours, 

Lawyers wanted at Steubenville, 

Lawrence’s Anatomy, reviewed, 

Lay Preacher, 

Leopold, prince Cobourg, life of, 

Letter writer, the, reviewed, 

Literature in Cos, 14—advantages 
of, 404—progress in Virginia, 

Livy, lost books of, 

Lolme on the English constitution, 

Lombardy, how settled, 

Lounger. See American Lounger. 

Louisiana, boundaries of, 

Love, described, 91—mythological 
history of, 

Luzan, Don Ignacio de, Spanish 
translation of Sappho to Phaon, 


Man a social animal, 

Manufactures, progress of the 
French, 

Marmaduke Oldstyle’s letter to 
Samuel Saunter, 

Marriage, odd, 

Mansfield, lord, character of, 

Mangoes, poetical recipe to make, 

Malaga, visit to, 

Maurice’s Ruins of Babylon, 

Marsh Herbert, promoted, 

Massachusetts, proceedings in re- 
specting a monument to Wash- 
ineton, 

Mathematical science, essay on, - 

Massianello, the fisherman of Na- 
ples, 

Metastasio, remarks on, 

Mennes, an old author, quoted, 26, 

Milton, Winstanley’s prediction 
concerning, 115—Gray’s epi- 
gram on his blindness, 126— 
extract from, 

Mirth, defined, 

Military art, on the, 253, 407, 

Mitchill’s plan of public educa- 
tion, 

Montagu, Mrs. motto for her es- 
say on Shakspeare, 

Moore, defended, 

Masic, poem on the power of, 
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Nations law of, when the act of an 
individual justifies immediate 
punishment and retaliation, 

Natural wonders, in Georgia and 
S. Carolina, 83 


455 


Nauscopy, or second sight at sea, 235 
Neckar, anecdotes of, 139 
Newton, sir Isaac, anecdote of, 499 
Newspapers, Greek, 437 
Nicholas gov. See Washington. 
North river deseribed by Chateau- 
briand, 403 
Novels, effects of, 5UY 
Ogilvie’s Essays, reviewed, 497 
Orlando, verses by, 533 


Parliament, picture of the British, 215 


Parodies, 90, 91, 260 
Petrarch, his defects, 152 
People of England and United S., 
their condition compared; 210 
Penn, Wm., portrait of, 340 
Peter the Great, anecdote of, 371 
Perfume, recipe to make one, 346 


Pitt and Hamilton compared, 9 
Picket’s spelling-book reviewed, 
Pinckney’s speeches in defence of 
Hodges, extraets from, 233 
Pierpont’s Airs of Palestine, re- 
viewed, 
Plagiarism, an attack retorted, 
Pradt, his congress at Vienna, 88 
Port Folio, Bibliographical ac- 
count of the, 
Poets, advice to, 518. 520 
Poetry, at the end of each number. 
Popularity seeking, consequences 


of that disorder, 123 
Population of the United S. 84,— 

activity of that of London, 86 
Poland, new constitution of, 495 
Politian reprinting, 437 


Philadelphia, memoranda respect- 





ing, 350—ridiculous defences of, 473 
President, number of electors of, 438 
Press, freedom of, in England, 215 

Paris, 243 
Quackery, observations on, 239 


Question for ‘fa gigantic intel- 


lect,” 505 
Quotations, on classical, 530 
Ranks, dispute about adjusted, 238 
Recollections, Chateaubriand’s, 

reviewed, 399 


Review of literature, 43. 54,55. 63. 152. 
209. 220. 929. 232. 381. 385. 392, 
399. 497. 512. 518. 528, 


Ridicule, on, 7 
Rome, picture of, 113. 399 
Romances, defended, 159 
Ross, James, life of, 449 
San-yu-low, a Chinese tale, 14 
Sappho to Phaon, parody of, 91— 
Spanish translation of, 297 
Saunter, Samuel. See American 
Lounger. 
Saxe’s, marshal, opinions on mili- 
tary points, 469, &e. 


Science, state of, in former times, 290 

Seaman, on Vaccination, review of, 54 

Sedley toa modern Xantippe, 91— 
The Departure, 268—Apostro- 


phe, 269—on Selt-deception, 494 
Seward’s Letters, extracts from 
Silence described, 513 


Sismondi, on the literature of 
Europe, reviewed, 55 

Sheridan, death of, 433—memoirs 
announced, 

Soph on Ridicule, 

Shakspeare, question respecting 
his ballad on sir T. Lucas, 125— 
follows Hall, 15l1—a new com- 
mentator on, 277—remarks on 
his Venus and Adonis, 295 
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Stael, Madame de, life of, 139 
Stanhope, lord, instance of his 
ignorance, 341 
Steubenville, in a thriving condi- 
tion, vide lawyers. 
Storm, a, described, 514 
Spaniards, character of the, 284 
Surveyors, advice to, 441 
Sugar, mode of obtaining from 
beets, 486 
Table mountain, in S. Carolina, 83 
Tuccoa fall, in Georgia, ib. 
Tasso, his character, 155 
Tannahil’s Braes o’ Glenifer, 357 
Tivoli, description of, 402 
Thanksgiving days, on, 41 
Todd’s edition of Johnson’s die- 
tionary, 229 
Treason, constructive, held to be 
law in Maryland, 232 
Trifler on classical sayings, 26. 530 


Trouveres and Troubadours, on the, 58 


Umbrellas, by whom introduced 
into Philadelphia, 
Unities, two of them in an inden- 


ture, 482 


United States, on the soil, &c. of 


the, 185—compared with Eng- 





land and Franee, 210—describ- 
ed by lord Stanhope, 341—on 
the discovery of America, 327— 
the Aborigines of the west, 


Vegetable manure recommended 
for gardens, 

Veracity insensibly lost, 

Venus and Adonis, remarks on, 

Virginia proposes to erect a monu- 
ment te Washington, 240—to 
establish a university, 411—de- 
clares against Great Britain, 

Virgil, a prudent writer, 

Voss, translates Aristophanes, 


Washington, an instrument in the 
hand of Providence, 42—monu- 
ments to, 89. 181. 240—original 
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